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Art. xxv. The works of Virgil, in Latin and Englith. The 
original text correctly printed from the moft authentic editions, 
collated for this purpofe. The FEneid, tranflated by the rev. 
mr. Chriftopher Pitt; the Eclogues and Georgics, with notes 
on the whole, by the rev. mr. Jofeph Warton, with feveral 
new obfervations by mr. Holdefworth, mr. Spence, and others. 4 
Alfoa differtation on the fixth book of the FEneid, by mr, War- [: 
burton. On the foield of FEneas, by mr, W, Whitehead. | 
On the charaéter of Japis, by the late dr. Atterbury, bi/bop 
of Rochefter. And three effays on paftoral, didaétic, and epic 
poetry, by the editor 8vo, 4 vel. 208. Dodifley. 


N the work now before us we have an elegant edition, and 

an exellent tranflation, of all Virgil’s works, illuftrated With 
explications of the difficult, and many curious and ufeful ob+ 
fervations on the beautiful, paflages in them. Mr. Pitt’s verfion 
of the Zneid is fo well known, that there is no occafion for 
us to fay any thing concerning it ; and as to the tranflation of 
the Eclogues and Georgics, by the ingenious mr. Warten, our 
readers will be enabled to form a jutt idea of it by the fpecimen 
We fhall lay before them. That mr. Warton has far furpafled 
all who have gone before him in the fame tafk, in regard to 
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the rendering of his author’s fenfe with exaétnefs and Pperfpi. 
cuity, will, we are perfuaded, be readily allowed by ey 
candid reader that is capable of judging; nor is this his on| 
merit; there is a claffical purity and correétnefs in his ftile, 
and an eafy harmonious flow in his verfification. 

With regard to the notes, the greateft part of them is taken 
from Virgil's beft critics and commentators ; and they are col- 
Je&ted with great judgment and true tafte: feveral of them 
relating to the foil, the climate, and cuftoms of Jtaly, are ex. 
tremely curious; thefe were written by the late mr. Hold/worth 
who refided many years in /ta/y, and were communicated to 
mr. Warton by the ingenious mr. Spence, by whom we have 
likewife, in this work, feveral excellent remarks never befor 

ublifhed. There are likewile fome few remarks of mr. Pope's, 
and feveral obfervations by mr. ‘/ohn/fan, particularly in the 
effay on paftoral poetry, inférted in this edition of Virgil, and 
which contains little befides what mr. ‘fobnfon has faid upon 
that fubject.. See Rambler, numb. 37. 

The effays on epic and didactic poetry are written by mr. 
Warton: in the firft, which is but a fhort one, he confiders 
the Zneid under the four following heads, viz. the fable, the 
characters, the fentiments, and the language, and makes great 
ufe of Bofi’s excellent treatife upon the fame fubjeé&t. In the 
fecond he takes occafion to fhew, what are the moft pr 
fubjects for didactic poetry ; and obferves, that all parts of na- 
tural philofophy in particular, as being converfant about fenfible 
images, are beft calculated to fhine in this way of writing. In 
making choice of a proper fubjedt, he tells us, that care fhould 
be taken to fix, if poffible, upon one of an important and uni- 
verfal nature ; and that after this interefting fubje& is chofen, 
fuch rules only relating to it fhould be feleGted, as will bear to be 
delivered gracefully, and to be enlivened with poetical imagery, 
¢ It is not required or expected of a poet, fays he, to enter inte 
¢ a minute detail of dry precepts, but to fingle out thofe pre- 
€ cepts, that will entertain as well as inftruét his reader.’ 

But altho’ the poet delivers his precepts in the moft artful 
manner imaginable, and renders them as palatable as poffible, 
yet, he obferves, the reader will foon be difgufted with a ¢con- 
tinued feries of inflruGion, if his mind be not relieved at pro- 
per intervals by pleafing digreffions of various kinds, naturally 
arifing from the main fubje@, and clofely connected with it. 
$ Tf Virgil, fays he, had confined himfelf merely to agriculture, 
« and had never inferted in his poem the prodigies that attended 
£ the death of Fulius Cefar, the praifes of Italy, the chariots 
¢ sace, the Scythian winter-piece, the happinefs of a ara 
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< life, the loves of the beafts, and the pathetic defcription of 
‘ the plague-among the cattle; his Georgics, tho’ abounding 
¢ in moft ufeful rules, delivered with dignity and grace united, 
¢ would never have been the delight and admiration of his own 

¢ and all fucceeding ages. His art is no where more remarkable 

¢ than in thofe paflages, where, after fecming to have left his 

¢ fubje&t and his hufbandmen, he fuddenly returns to them, 

¢ and conneéts all he has been faying, tho’ he appears to have 

‘ wandered far from his purpofe, by adding fome rural circum- 

‘ ftance: thus having fpoken of the battle of Pharfalia, he 

¢ fubjoins immediately with great addrefs, 


* Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 

© Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro 

* Exefa inveniet feabra rubigine pila ; 

* Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulf.bit inanes, 

‘ Grandiaque effofis mirabitur offa fepulchris." 


As to the ftile of a didactic poem, mr. Warton tells us, that 
it fhould abound in the moft bold and forcible metaphors, the 
moft glowing and picturefque epithets ; that it ought to be ele- 
vated and enlivened by pomp of numbers and majefty of words, 
and by every figure that can lift a language above the vulgar 


' and current expreffions, £ One may add, fays he, -that in no 


‘ kind of poetry, (nay, not even in the fublime ode) is a beau- 
* ty of expreffion fo much to be regarded as in this. For the 
* epic writer fhould be very cautious of indulging himfelf in 
* too florid a manner of expreffion; efpecially in the drama- 
* tic parts of his fable, where he introduces dialogue. And 
* the _—— tragedy cannot fall into fo naufeous and unna- 
* tural an affectation, as to put laboured defcriptions, pompous 
‘ epithets, ftudied phrafes, and high-flown metaphors, into the 
* mouths of his charaéters. But as the didaétic poet fpeaks in 
* his own perfon, it is_neceflary and proper for him to ule a 
* more lufcious colouring of ftile, and to be more ftudious of 
‘ornament. And this is agreeable to an admirable precept of 
* Ariftotle, which no writer fhould ever forget,—that diction 
. ought moft to be laboured in the unaétive; that is, the de- 
* fcriptive parts of a poem, in which the opinions, manners, 
* and paffions of men are not reprefented ; for too glaring an 
* expreffion obfcures the manners and the fentiments.’ __ 
Inthe remaining part of this eflay he endeavours to point 
out the merit or imperfection of the moft celebrated didactic 
pocts, antient and modern, by giving a fhort account of each. 
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What culture crowns the laughing fields with corn, 
Beneath what heavenly figns the glebe-to turn, 
Round the tall elm how circling vines to lead, 

The care of oxen, cattle how to breed, 
What wondrous arts to frugal bees belong, 
Maecenas, are the fubjects of my fong. 

Lights of the world! ye brighteft orbs on high, 
Who lead the fliding year around the tky ! 
Bacchus and Ceres, by whofe gifts divine, 

Man chang’d the cryital ftream for purple wine 5 
For rich and foodful corn, Chaoniaz matt: 

Ye fauns and virgin dryads, hither hatte ; 

Ye deities who aid induftrious {wains, 

Your gifts I fing! facilitate the flrains! 

And thou, whofe trident ftruck the teeming earth, 
Whence ftrait a neighing courfer i{prung to birch. | 
Come thou, whofe herd, in Caea’s fertile meads, 
Of twice an hundred fnow-white heifers, feeds : 
Guardian of flocks, O leave Lycaeus’ grove, 

If Maenalus may ftill retain ‘thy love, 

Tagean Pan; and bring with thee the maid 

Who firft at Arhens rais’d the olive’s thade, 
Propitious Pallas; nof be abfent thou, . 

Fair youth, inventor of the crooked plough ; 

Nor thou, Sy/vanus, in whofe hands is borne 

A tender cyprefs by the roots up-torn : 

Come, all ye gods and goddeffes, who hear 

The fuppliant {wains, and blefs with fruits the year ; 
Ye, who the wild fpontaneous feeds fuftain, 

Or {well with fhowers the cultivated grain. 

And thou, thou chief, whofe teat among the gods, 
Ts yet unchofen in the bleft abodes, 

Wilt chou, great Cae/ar, o’er the earth prefide, 
Protec her cities, and her empires guide, 

While the vatt globe fhall feel thy genial pow’r, 
Thee as the god of foodful fruits adore, 

Sovereign of feafons, of the ftorms and wind, 
And with thy mother's boughs thy cemples bind ? 
Or over boundlefs ocean wilt thou reiga, 

Smooth the wild billows of tl:e roaring main, 
While utmoit Tule fhall thy nod obey, 

To thee in thipwrecks fhivering failors pray, 
While Tethys, if fome wat’ry nymph could pleafe, 
Would give in dow’ry all her thoufand feas ? 

Or wilt thou mount a {plendid fign-on high, 
' Betwixt the maid and Scorpias deck the sky ; 
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‘We hall conclude our account of this ufeful work with mr, . 
Warton’s tranflation of the firft Georgic, which is as follows ; 
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Scorpius ev’n now his burning claws confines, 

And more than a juft fhare of heav’arefigns? 

Whate’er thou chufe? (for fure thou wilt not deigny 

With dire ambition fir’d, in hell to reign, 

Tho’ Greece her fair E/yfian fields admire, 

Whence Proferpine refufes to retire) 

Look kindly down, my invocations hear ! 

Affift my courfe, and urge my bold carreer ; 

Pity with me, the fimple ploughman’s cares, 

Now, now afflume the god, and learn to hear our pray’rs, 
In earlieft fpring, when melting {now dittils 

Adown the mountains’ fides, in trickling rills, 

When Zephyr’s breeze unbinds the crumbling foil, 

Then lec my groaning fteers begin the toil ; 

Deep in the furrows prefs the fhining hare ; 

Thofe lands at laft repay the peafants’ care, 

Which twice the fun, and twice the frofts fuftain, 

And burftf his barns furcharg’d with pond’ rous graia: 
But ere we launch the plough in plains unknown, 

Be frit the clime, the winds and weather fhewan ; 

The culture and the genius of the fields, 

What each refufes, what in plenty yields ; 

Here golden corn, there lufcious grapes abound, 

There grafs fpontaneous, or rich fruits are found ; 

See’ft thou not Tmodus, faffron {weet cifpenfet 

Her ivory, Ind; Arabia, frankincenfe? 

The naked Cha/ybes their iron ore ? 

To Coftor Pontus give it fetid pow’r? 

While for Olympic games, Epirus breeds, 

To whirl the kindling car, the fwifteft fteeds? 

Nature, thefe laws, and thefe eternal bands, 

Firft fix’d on certain climes, and various lands, 

What time the ftones, upon th’unpeopled world, 

Whence fprung laborious man, Deucalion hurl'd, 

Come onthen: yoke, and {weat the fturdy fteer, 

Ta deep, rich foils, when dawns the vernal year 

The turf difclos’d, the clinging clods unbound, 

Summer fhall bake and meliorate thy ground ; 

But for light, fteril land, it may faffice, 

Gently to turn it in autumnal skies ; 

There, left:the weeds 0’ er joyful ears prevail, 

Here, left all moifture from the fands exhale. 

The glebe thall reft, whence laft you gather’d grain, 

Till the {pent earth recover ftrength again ; 

For where the trembling pods of pulfe you took, 

@r from its rattling ftalk the lupin thook, 

Or vetches’ feed minute, will golden corn 

With alter'd grain that happy tilth adorng 
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Or poppies pregnant with Lethean juice ; 
Nor want uncultur’d fallow’s grace or ufe. 
But blufh not fatt’ning dung to caft around, 
Or fordid afhes o’er th’exhaufted ground. 
Thus reft, or change of grain, improves the field, 
And riches fhall arife from lands untill’d. 

Gainful to burn the barren glebe ’tis found, 
While the light ftubble, crackling, flames around : 
Whence, or to earth new ftores of ftrength are lent, 
And large fupplies of richer nutriment ; 

‘Or oozing off, and purify’d by fire, 

The latent, noxious particles tranfpire ; 

Or thro’ the pores re!ax’d, the tender blade 

Freth fructifying juices feels convey'd ; 

Or genial heat the hollow glebe conftrains, | 

Braces each nerve, and binds the gaping veins ; 

Left flender fhowers, or the fierce beams of day, 
Or Boreas’ baleful cold fhould fcorch the creps away. 
Much too he helps his labour’d lands, who breaks 
The crumbling clods, with harrows, drags, and rakes; | 
Who plou: hs acrofs, and back, with ceafelefs toil, 

Subdues to duft, and ¢riumphs o’er the foil ; 

Plenty to him, induftrious fwain! is given, 

And Cems {miles upon his works from heaven. 

Ye hufbandmen! of righteous heav’n intreat 
A winter calm and dry; a folftice wet ; 

For winter-duft delights the pregnant plain, 
‘The happieft covering for the bury’d grain ; 
Hence matchlefs harvefts Mya boating reaps, 
And Gargarus admires his unexpected heaps. 

Why fhould I tell of him, who, on his land 

Freth fown, deftroys each ridge of barren fand ; 
Then inftant, o’er the levell’d furrows brings 
Refrefhful waters from the cooling {prings ; 
Behold, when burning funs, or Syrius’ beams 
Strike fiercely on the fields, and withering ftems ; 
Down from the fummit of the neighbouring hills, 
O’er the fmooth ftones he calls the bubbling rills ; 
Soon as he clears, whateer their paffage flay’d, 
And marks their future current with his fpade, 
Before him fcattering they prevent his pains, 

Burft all abroad, and drench the thirfty plains.: 

Or who, left the weak ftalks be over-weigh’d, 

Feeds down, betimes, the rank luxuriant blade, 

When firft it rifes to the furrows’ head. 

Or why of him who drains the marfhy lands, 

Colleéts the moiiture from th’abforbing fands, 

W hen burfting from his banks, th’indignant floed 

The country covers wide, with flimy mud, 
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In doubtful months, when {welling dykes refound 
With torrents loud, and {weat and boil around. . 
Yet after all thefe toils of fwains and fteers, 
Still rifing ills impend, and countlefs cares 5 
The glutton goofe, the Thracian cranes annoy, 
Succory and noxious fhade the crops deftroy, 
Th’eternal fire, immutably decreed, 
That tillage fhould with toil alone fucceed, 
With cares he rous’d, and fharpen’d human hearts, _ 
Bright’ning the raft of indolence by arts. 
Ere Fove had reign’d, no {wains fubdu'd the ground, 
Unknown was property, unjuft the mound ; ' 
At will they rov’d; and earth fpontaneous bore, 
Unask’d, and uncompell’d, a bounteous ftore ; 
He. to fell ferpents deathful venom gave, 
Bade wolves deftroy, and ftormy ocean rave ; 
Conceal’d the fire, from leaves their honey fhook ; * 
And ftopp’d of purple wine each flowing brook ; 
That ftudious want might ufeful arts contrive ; 
From planted furrows fogdful corn derive ; 
And ftrike from veins of flints the fecret {park : 
Then firft the rivers felt the hollow’d bark 
Sailors firft nam’d and counted every ftar, 
The Pleads, Hyads, and the northern car. | 
Now {nares for beafts and birds fell hunters place, 
And wide furround with dogs the echoing chace ; 
One, for the finny prey broad rivers beats, 
One, from the fea drags flow his loaded nets. 
Erft did the woods the force of wedges feel, 
Now faws were tooth’d, and temper’d was the fleel s 
Then all thofe arts that polith life fucceed ; 
What cannot ceafelefs toil, and preffing need! 

Great Ceres firft the plough to mortals brought, 
To yoke the fteer, to turn the furrow taught; 
What time, nor maft, nor fruits, the greve fupply’d, 
And fam’d Dodona {uftenance deny’d ; 
Tillage grew toilfome, and the harvetts dy’d. 
Caltrops, wild oats, darnel, and burrs affail, 
Hide the fair tilth, and o’er the crops prevail. 
Unlefs with harrows’ unremitted toil, ' 
Thou break, fubdue, and-pulverize the foil, 
Fright pecking birds, lop over-fhadowing bowers, 
And beg of {miling heav’n refrefhful fhowers, 
Alas! thy neighbour’s ftores with envy view’d, 
Thou'lt thake from foreft-oaks thy taftelefs food. 

Next muft we tell, what arms ftout peafants wield, 
Without whofe aid, no crops could crown the field ; 
The fharpen’d fhare, and heavy timber’d plough, 
And Ceres’ pondrous waggon rollin; flow ; 
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And Ce/eus’ harrows, hurdles, fleds to trail 
O’er the pref.’d grain, and Bacchus’ flying fail. 
Thefe long before provide, ye, who incline 
To merit praife by hufbandry divine! 
When bent betimes, and tam’d the ftubborn bough, 
Tough elm receives the figure of the plough ; 
Eight foot the beam, a cumbrous length appears ; 
The earth-boards double ; double are the ears ; 
Light to the yoke the linden feels the wound, 
And the tall beech lies ftretch’d along the ground ; 
They fall for ftaves that guide the plough-fhare’s courfe, 
And heat and hardening {moke confirm their force. 
More antient precepts could I fing, but fear 
Such homely rules may grate thy nicer ear. 
To prefs the chalky floor more clofely down, 
Roll o’er its furface a cylindric ftone 5 
Elfe thro’ the loofen’d duft, and chinky ground, 
The grafs fprings forth, and vermin will abound, 
Oft working low in earth the tiny moufe 
Her garners makes, and builds her fecret houfe ; 
Their neft and chambers fcoop, the eyelefs moles, 
And {welling toads that haunt the darkfome holes ; 
The weafel heaps confumes, or prudent ant 
Provides her copious ftores, *gainft age or want. 
Mark likewife when in groves the almond blows, 
And bends with luxury of flow’rs his boughs ; 
If fruit abound, the corn alike will thrive, 
And toil immenfe to fweating threfhers give ; 
But if with full exuberance of fhade, 
The cluftering leaves a barren foliage {pread, 
Then will the chaffy ftalks, fo lean and poor, 
In vain be trampled on the hungry floor. 
Seme prudent fowers have I feen indeed 
Steep with preventive care the manag’d feed, 
In nitre, and black lees of oil; to make 
The {welling pods a larger body take: 
But the well difciplined, and chofen grains, 
Tho’ quicken’d o’er flow fires with skilful pains, 
Starve and degenerate in the fatteft plains ; 
Unlefs with annual induftry and art, 
They cull each largeft out, and plac’d apart : 
For fuch the changeful lot of things below, 
Still to decay they ruth, and ever backwards flew. 
As one, who ’gainft a ftream's impetuous courfe, 
Scarce pulls his flow boat, urg’d with all his force ; 
If once his vigour ceafe, or arms grow flack, 
Inftant, with headlong hafte, the torrent whirls him back. 
We too as much muft mark ArGurusfigns, 
When rife the kids, when the bright dragon fhines, 
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As home-bound mariners, in tempetts toft, 

Near Pontus, or Abydos’ oyfter’d coat. 
When Libra meafures out the day and night, 

Equal proportions both of fhade and light; 
ork, work your bullocks, barley fow, ye {wains, 

Till winter's firft impra€ticable rains. 

Now in their beds, your poppies hide and flax ; 

With frequent harrowings fmooth the furrows’ backs, 

Now while ye may, while the dark welkin low’rs, 

O’er the dry glebe while clouds fufpend their fhow’rs. 

Sow beans in fpring: in fpring, the crumbling foil 

Receives thee, lucern! » Media's flowery {poil ; 

But ftill to millet give we annual care, 

When the Bul/ opes with golden horns the year, 

And the Dog fets, to fhun his backward-rifing ftar. 

But if for wheat alone, for ftronger grain, 

And beardéd corn, thou exercife the plain, 

Firft let the morning Pleiades go down, 

From the fun’s rays emerge the Gnoffan crown, 

Ere to th’unwilling earth thou traft the feed, 

And mar thy future — with ill-judg’d fpeed. 

Some have begun ere Maia funk, but them 

Their full-ear’d hope mock’d with a flattering ftem: 
If the mean vetch, or tare, thou deign to fow, 

Nor fcorn to bid Aegyptian lentils grow, 

Signs, not obfcure, Bootes, fetting yields, 

Begin, and fow, through half. the frofts, thy fields. 
For this the golden fun, in his career, 

Rules thro’ the world’s twelve figns the quarter’d year ; 

Five zones infold heav’n’s radiant concave: one, 

Plac’d full beneath the burnings of the fun, 

For ever feels his unremitted rays, 

And galps for ever in the {corching blaze ; 

On each fide which, two more their circles mark, 

Clogg’d with thick ice, with gloomy tempefis dark ; 

Betwixt the firft and thefe, indulgent heav’n 

Two milder zones to feeble man hath giv’n, 

Acrofs them both a path oblique inclines, 

Where in refulgent order roll the figns. 

Bleak Scythia’s {nows, Ripbaea’s tow'ring clifts, 

High as this elevated globe uplifts, 

So low to fouthern Lybia it defcends, 

_ And with an equal inclination bends. 

One pole for ever o’er our heads is roll’d, 

One, darkfome Styx and hell’s pale ghofts behold 

Beneath their feet: here, the vaft dragon twines 

Between the Bears, and like a river winds ; 

The Bears that ftill with fearful caution keep, 

Unting’d beneath the furface of the deep. 
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“With Rubean rods now 











There, in dead filence, ftill night loves to reft, 
Night without end, with thickeft gloom opprefts 
Or from our hemifphere, the morning ray | 
Returns alternate, and reftores the day ; 
And. when to us the orient car fucceeds, 
And &er our climes has breath’d its panting fteeds, 
There ruddy Ve/per, kindling up the sky, 
Cafts o'er the glowing realms his evening eye. 
Hence, changeful heav’n’s rough ftorms we may foreknow, 
The days to reap, the happieit times to‘fow ; 
When with fafe oars it may be fit to {weep 
The glafly furface of the faithlefs deep; 
When to the waves the well-arm’d fleet refign, 
And when in forefts fell the timely pine. 
Nor vain to mark the varying figns our care, 
Nor the four feafons of th’adjufted year ; 
Whene’er the hind a fleety fhow’r detains, 
Full many a work that foon muoft coft him pains 
To hurry forward, when the sky is fair, 
He may with prudent forefight now prepare ; 
Now to a point the blunted fhare may beat ; 
Scoep troughs from trees, mark flocks, or facks of wheat; 
Long fpars and forks may fharpen; or fupply 
Amerian twigs the creeping vine to tie; 
ets may be wove, 
Now grain be ground with ftones, now parch’d upon the ftove. 
Nor do the laws of man, or geds above, 
On facred days fome labours difapprove ; 
No folemn rite fhould e’er forbid the {wain, 
The mead with fudden ftreams o’erflow’d, to drain: 
To raife ftrong fences for the {pringing corn, 
To lay the fnare for birds, to burn the thorn; 
Nor to forbear to wafh the bleating flock, 
And foundly plunge them in the healthy brook. 
Oft the flow afs’s fides the driver loads, 
With oil, or apples, or domeftic goods, 
And for the mill brings an indented ftone, 
Or with black lumps of pitch returns from town. 
For various works behold the moon declare 
Some days more fortunatethe fifth beware ! 
Pale Orcus and the furies then {prung forth, 












































Tapetus and Coeus, heaving earth 

Produc’d, a foul abominable birth ! 

And fierce Typhaeeus, Fove who dar’d defy, 

Leagu’d in conjunction dire to ftorm the sky ! 

Offa on Pelion, thrice to uplift they ftrove, 

And high o’er nodding Offa roll above 

O/yapus fhagg’d with woods ; th’almighty fire 

Thrice dafh’d the mountains dowa with forky fire. - 
ext 
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Next to the tenth, the feventh to luck inclines, 
For taming oxen, and for planting vines ; 
Then beft her woof the prudent houfewife weaves 3 
Better for flight the ninth, adverfe to thieves. 
Ev’n in cold night fome proper tafks purfue, 
Or when gay morn impearls the field with dew ; 
At night dry ftubble, and parcht meadows mow, 
At night, fat moifture never fails to flow ; 
One, by the glowing ember’s livid light, 
Watches and works the livelong winter’s nights 
Forms {piky torches with his fharpen’d knife ; 
Mean while with equal induftry his wife, 
Beguiling time, fings in the glimmering room, 
To chear the labours of the rattling loom, 
Or on the lufcious muft while bubbles rife, 
With leaves the trembling cauldron purifies. - . 
But cut the golden corn in mid-day’s heat, 
And the parcht grain at noon’s high ardor beat. 
Plough naked ; naked fow; the bufy hind 
No reft but in bleak wintry hours can find ; 
In that drear feafon, {wains their ftores enjoy, 
Mirth all their thought, and feafting their employ ¢ 
The genial time to mutual joys excites, 
And drowns their cares in innocent delights. 
As when a freighted fhip has touch’d the port, 
The jovial crews upon their decks cefort, 
With fragrant garlands all their fterns are crown’d, 
And jocund ftrains frem fhip to fhip refound. 
Yet then from leaflefs oaks their acorns ftrip, 
From bays and myrtles bloody berries flip, 
For noxious cranes then plant the guileful fnare, 
O’er tainted ground purfue tke liftening hare; 
Pitch toyls for ftags, and whirling round the ftring, 
Smite the fat doe with Balearic fling, 
While on the ground the fnow deep-crufted lies, 
And the clogg’d floods pufh down thick flakes of ice. 
Why fhould I fing autumnal ftars and skies ; 
What ftorms in that uncertain feafon rife? 
How careful {wains fhould watch in fhorter days, 
When foften’d fummer feels abated rays : 
Or what, in fhow’ry fpring, the farmer fears, 
When {well with milky corn the briftling ears. 
When hinds began to reap, and bind the field, 
All the wild war of winds have I beheld 
Rife with united rage at once, and tear 
And whirl th’uprooted harvett into air, 
With the fame force, as by a driving blak 
Light chaff or ftubble o’er the plains are caft. 
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Oft in one deluge of impetuous rain, 















































All heav’n’s dark concave rufhes down amain, 
And {weeps away the crops and labours of the fwain. 
The {welling rivers drown the oxen’s toil, 
The tofling {eas in furious eddies boil ; 
Great Jove himfelf, whom dreadful darknefs fhrouds, 
Pavilion’d in the thicknefs of tlie clouds, 
With light’ning arm’d his red right hand puts forth, 
And fhakes with burning bolts the folid earth : 
The nations fhrink appail’d ; the beafts are fled ; 
All. human hearts are funk, and pierc’d with dread: 
He ftrikes vaft Rhodope’s exalted crown, 
And hurls huge Athos, and Ceraunia down. 
Thick fall the rains ; the wind redoubled roars ; 
The god now fmites the woode, and now the founding fhores, 
Warn'd by thefe ills, obferve the ftarry figns, 
Whither cold Saturn's joylefs orb inclines, 
Whither light Hermes’ wand’ ring flame is driv’n ;—= 
Firft to the gods be all due honours giv’n ; 
To Ceres chief her annual rights be paid, 
On the green turf beneath a fragrant fhade, 
When winter ends, and {pring ferenely fhines, 
Then fat the lambs, then mellow are the wines, 
Then fweet are flumbers on the flowery ground, 
Then with thick fhades are lofty mountains crown'd, 
Let all thy hinds bend low at Ceres’ fhrine ; 
Mix honey {weet, for her, with milk and mellow wine ; 
Thrice lead the viétim the new fruits around, 
And Ceres call, and choral hymns refound : 
Prefume not, fwains, the ripen’d grain to reap, 
"Vall crewa'd with oak in antic dance ye leap, 
Invoking Ceres, and in folemn lays, 
Exalt your rural queen’s immortal praife. 
Great Fove himfelf unerring figns ordains, 
Of chilling winds, and heats, and driving rains ; 
The moon declares when bluftring 4ufer falls, 
When herds fhould be confin’d near fhelt’ring ftalls ; 
When winds approach, the vex’d fea heaves around, 
From the bleak mountain comes a hollow found, 
The loud blaft{ whillles o’er the echoing fhore, 
Rufile the murmuring woods, the rifing billows roar. 
From the frail bark that ploughs the raging main, 
The greedy waves unwillingly refrain, 
When loud the corm’rant icreams and feeks the land, 
And coots and fea-gulls fport upon the fand ; 
And the tall hern his marfhy haunts forfakes, 
Ang tow’rs to heav’n above the ’cultom’d lakes: 
Oft ftars fall headlong thro’ the fhades of night, 
And leave behind white yacks of trembling light, 
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In circles play light chaff and wither’d leaves, 

And floating feathers dance upon the waves. 

But when keen lightnings flafh from Boreas’ pole, 
From Eurus’ houfe to weft, when pealing thanders roll, 
* The country fwims, all delug’d are the dales, 

And every pilot furls his humid fails. 

Sure warnings ftill the ftormy fhowers preeede ; 
The confcious cranes forfake the vapoury mead, 

The heifer toffing high her head in air, 

With broader noftrils fnuffs the gale afar ; 

Light skims the chirping {wallow o’er the flood, 
‘The frogs croak hoarfely on their beds of mud ; 
Her eggs abroad the prudent pifmire bears, 

While at her work a narrow road fhe wears. 

Deep drinks the bow *; on ruftling pinions loud, 
The crows, a numerous hoft! from pafture homeward crowd. 
Lo! various fea-fowl, and each bird that breeds 

In 4fan lakes, near fweet C-yfer’s meads, 

U’er their fmooth fhoulders ftrive the flream to fling, 
And wafh in wanton fport each fnowy wing ; 

Now dive, now run upon the watsy plain, 

And long to lave their downy plumes in vain: 
Loudly the rains the boding rook demands, 

And folitary ftalks acrofs the fcorching fands, 

Nor lefs the virgins’ nightly tasks that weave 

With bufy hands, approaching ftorms perceive, 
While on the lamp they mark the fputtering oil, . 


And fangous clots the light, adhefive rol : } 
tr 


Nor lefs by certain marks may’ft thou de 

Fair feafons, in the calm, and ftormlefs sky ; 
Then fhine the ftars with keener luftre bright, 

Nor Cynthia borrows from her brother's light. 

No fleecy clouds flit lightly thro’ the air, 

The mifts defcend, and low on earth appear. 

Nor Thetis’ halcyons basking on the ftrand, 

Their plumage to the tepid fun expand : 

Nor {wine deep delving with the fordid fnout, 
Delight to tofs the bundled ttraw about. 

To watch the fetting fun,' the fullen owl 

Sits penfive, and in vain repeats her baleful tow! ; 
Nifus appears fublime in liquid air, 

And Sey//a rues the ravifh’d purple hair : 

Where with {wift wings fhe cuts th’ etherial way, 
Fierce Nifus preffes on his panting prey, 
Where Ni/us wheels, the fwiftly darts away. 

With throats comprefs’d, with fhrill and clearer voice, 
The tempeft gone, the cawing rooks rejoice ; 
Seek with unufual joys, on branches hun 

Their much-lov'd netts, and feed their callow young. Not 


* Deep drinks the bow,] Alludes to the ridiculous notion of the antients, that the 
rainbow fucked up water with ite horas from lakes and rivers, 
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Not that to them a genius heav’n hath lent, 

Or piercing forefight of each dark event, 

But when the changeful temper of the skies, 

The rare:condenfes, the denfe rarifies, 

New motiohs on the alter’d air impreft, 

New images and paffions fill their breaft: 

Hence the glad birds in louder concert join, 
Hence croaks th’exulting rook, and fport the kine. 

But if thou fhalt obferve the rapid fun, 

And mark the moons their following courfes run, 
No night ferene with fmiles, fhall e’er betray, 
And fafely may’ f thou traft the coming day: 
When the young moon returning light colleéts, 

If *twixt her horns we fpy thick gloomy fpecks, 
Prepare ye mariners and watchful fwains 

For wafleful ftorms and deluges of rains! 

But if a virgin-blufh her cheeks o’erfpread, 
Lo, winds ! they tinge her golden face with red ; 
Bat the fourth evening if fhe clearly rife, 
And fail unclouded through the azure skies, 
That day, and all the following month behind, 
No rattling ftorm fhall feel of rain or wind «. 
And failors fav’d from the devouring fea, 

To Glaucus vows prefer and Panope. 

Nor lefs the fan, when eaftern hills he leaves 
And when he finks behind the blufhing waves, 
Prognoftics gives: he brings the fafett figns 
At morn, and when the ftarry evening fhinesr: 
When with dark {pots his opening face he clouds, 
Shorn of his beams, and half his glory fhrouds, 
Sufpeét ye fhowers: the fouth from ocean borne, 
Springs noxious to the cattle, trees and corn. 
When {catter’d are his rays; with palenefs fpread 
When faint Aurora leaves Tithonus’ bed; | 
Til can thin leaves their ripening grapes defend ! 
Such heaps of horrid hail on rattling roofs defcend ! 
Obferve too; when he ends his heav‘nly race, 
What various colours wander o’er his face : 

The dusky, rain; the fiery, wind denotes ; 

But if with glowiag red he mingle fpots, 

Then fhowers and winds commixt fhalt thou‘behold 
In dreadful tempeft thro’ black aether roll’d ; 

In fuch a night, when foon the waves will roar, 
None fhould perfuade to loofe my bark from fhore. 
But if his orb be lucid, clear his ray, 

When forth he ufhers, or concludes the day, 

Fear not the ftorms: for mild will be the breeze, 
And Aguilo but gently wave the trees, 

In fine, what winds may rife at evening late, 


What thowers may humid 4g/fer meditate, 2 
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By fureft marks th’unerring fun declares, 
And who, to call the fun deceitful, dares? 
He too foretells fedition’s fecret fchemes, 
Tumults and treafons, wars and ftratagems. 
He too, bewailing her unhappy doom, | 
When fell her glorious Cae/ar, pitied Rome ; 
With dusky rednefs veil’d his chearful lighe, 
And impious mortals fear’d eternal night: 
Then too, the trembling earth, and feas that rag’d, 
And dogs, and boding birds dire ills prefag'd ; 
What globes of flame hath thund’ring Aetna thrown, 
What heaps of fulphur mix’d with molten ftone, 

From her burft entrails did the oft expire, 

And deluge the Cyclopecn fields with fire ! 

A clank of arms and rufhing to the wars, 

The found of trampling fteeds, and clattering cars, 
Heard thro’ th’aftonifh’d sky, Germania fhock’d, 

The folid 4/ps unufual tremblings rock‘d ! 

Thro’ filent woods a difmal voice was heard, 

And glaring ghofte-all grimly pale appear'd, 

At dusky eve ; dumb cattle filence broke, 

And with the voice of man (portentous !) fpoke! 
Earth gapes aghaft; the wondering rivers ftop; 

The brazen ftatues mourn, and {weats from-ivory drop; 
Monarch of mighty floods, fupremely ftrong, 

Eridanust whole forefts whirl’d along, 

And-rolling onwards with a fweepy feiy, 

Bore houfes, herds, and helplefs hinds away : 

The victims’ entrails dire events forebode! 

Wolves howl in cities! wells overflow with blood. 

Ne’er with fuch rage did livid lightnings glare, 

Nor comets trail fach lengths of horrid hair ! 

For this, Philippi faw, with civil rage, 

The wretched Roman legions twice engage ; 

Emathia, (heav’n decreed!) was twice imbru’d, 

And Haemys’ fields twice fatten’d with our blood. 

The time at length fhall come, when lab'ring {wains, 
As with their ploughs they turn thefe guilty plains, 
’Gainft hollow helms their heavy drags fhall ftrike, 

And clafh ’gainft many a fword, and rufty pike ; 

View the vaft graves with horror and amaze, 

And at huge bones of giant heroes gaze. 

Ye greater guardian gods of Rome, our pray’r, 

And Romu/us, and thou, chafte Vefa, hear! 

Ye, who preferve with yout propitious powers, 

Etrurian Tider, and the Roman towers! 

At leaft permit this youth to fave the world 

(Our only refuge!) in confufion hurl’d : 

Let ftreams of blood already fpilt attong 
For perjuries of falfe Laomedon ! 
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The gods, great Cae/ar, envy and complain, 
That men and earthly cares thy fteps detain; 3 
Where facred order, fraud, and force confound, 
Where impious wars and tumults rage around, 
And ev’ry various vice and crime is crown’d : 
Difhonour’d lies the plough ; the banifh’d {wains 
Are hurried from th’uncultivated plains ; 

The fickles into barbarous {words are beat, 
Euphrates here, and there the Germans threat. 
The cities break of mutual faith the bands, 
And ruthlefs Mars raves wild o’er all the lands. 


= As when four furious courfers whirl away 


The trembling driver, nor his cries obey, 
With headlong hatte {wift-pouring o’er the plains, 
The chariot bounds along, nor hears the reins. 


*.* We have omitted the notes to this Georgic, as they 
would have extended the article to too great a length. 


‘ 





Art. xxvi. The hiflory of the Peloponnefian war, tranflated 
from the Greek of Thucydides. By William Smith, M; A. 
Quarto, 2vols. 1). 18. in fheets. 


HE public is here prefented with a tranflation of one 
of the beft hiftories of antiquity; a hiftory full of im- 


portant inftruction, The pernicious confequences of faétion 
in ftates, the tendency that power rigoroufly or wantonly ex- 
ercifed has to make men defperate, and that liberty, when 
abufed, has to make them infolent ; is no where more ftrongly 
reprefented, than in the grave and judicious THUCYDIDES. 
In him too we fee falfe patriots and venal orators drefled ‘out 
in genuine colours, and thofe who employ their eloquence and 
abilities to promote the public intereft, and exert themfelves to 
the utmoft of their power in the fupport of liberty, drawn at 
full length and in juft proportions. | 

With regard to the tranflation now before us, we fhall only 
fay, that its merit is fuperior to any praifes we can beftow, and 
that it will, we are perfuaded, 4pprove itfelf to the judgment 
of fuch, (and fuch only are proper judges) as have an Attic 
tafte, and are well acquainted with the turn and manner of the 
original. ‘That our readers may fee, in fome meafure, how 
our ingenious tranflator has fucceeded, both in the oratorial 
and narrative part, we hall prefent them with the celebrated 
oration of Pericles, made at the public funeral of the Athenians, 
and the account of the plague at Athens, both in the fecond 
book of the hiftory of TuucypipEs, . 
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‘ ‘Many of thofe, who have fpoken before me on thefe oc- 
‘ cafions, have commended the author of that law which we 
‘ are now obeying, for having inftituted an oration to the ho- 
‘ pour of thote who facrifice their lives in fighting for their 
‘country. For my part, I think it fufficient, for men who 
‘ have proved their virtue in action, by action to be honoured 
‘ for it—by fuch as you fee the public gratitude now perform- 
‘ ing about this funeral ; and—that the virtues of many ought 
‘ not to be endangered by the management of any one perfon, 
‘ when their credit muft precarioufly depend on his oration, 
‘ which may be good, and may be bad. Difficult indeed it is, 
‘ judicioufly to handle a fubject, where even probable truth 
‘will hardly gain aflent. The hearer, enlightened by a long 
‘ acquaintance, and warm in his affection, may quickly pro- 
‘ nounce every thing unfavourably expreft, in refpect to what 
‘ he wifhes and what he knows,—whilft the ftranger pro- 
* nounceth all exaggerated, through envy of thofe deeds, which 
‘he is confcious are above his own atchievement. For the 
¢ praifes beftowed on others are then only to be endured, when 
‘ men imagine they can do thofe feats they hear to have been 
‘done: they envy what they cannot equal, and immediately 
‘ pronounce it falfe. Yet, as this folemnity hath received its 
* fanétion from the authority of our anceftors, it is my duty 
‘ alfo to obey the law, and to endeavour to procure, as far as 
‘ Tam able, the good-will and approbation of all my audience. 
* ] thall therefore begin firft with our forefathers, fince both 
* juftice and decency require we fhould on this occafion beftow 
* on them an honourable remembrance. In this our country 
they kept themfelves always firmly fettled, and through their 
‘ valour handed it down free to every fince fucceeditig genera- 
‘ tion. Worthy indeed of praife are they, and yet mote wor- 
‘ thy are our immediate fathers; fince enlarging their own 
‘ inheritance into the extenfive empire which we now poflefs, 
* they bequeathed that their work of toil to us theirfons. Yet 
* even thefe fucceffes, we ourfelves here prefent, we who are 
‘ yet in the ftrength and vigor of our days, have nobly im- 
* proved, and have made fuch provifions for this our Athens, 
, that now it is all-fufficient in itfelf to anfwer every exigence 
. of war and of peace. I mean not here to recite thofe mar- 
: tial exploits by which thefe ends were accomplifhed, or the 
fefolute defences we ourfelves and our fathers have made 
' againft the formidable invafions of barbarians and Greeks— 


" Your own knowledge of thefe will excufe the long detail. 
“Vor. VII. N + But 
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But—by what methods we have rofe to this height of glory 
and power ; by what polity and by what conduct we are thus 
aggrandized, | fhall firft endeavour to fhew ; and then pro. 
ceed to the praife of the deceafed. ‘Thefe, in my opinion, 
can be no impertinent topics on this occafion ; the difcuffion 
of them muft be beneficial to this numerous company of 4. 
thenians and of ftrangers. 

© Weare happy in aform of government which cannot en. 
vy the laws of our neighbours ; —for it hath ferved as a model 
to others, but is original at Athens. And this our form, as 
committed not to the few, but to the whole body of the 
people, is called a Demibcracy. How different foever ina 
private capacity, we all enjoy the fame general équality our 
laws are fitted to preferve ; and fuperior honours juft as we 
excel. The public adminiftration is not confined to a par- 
ticular family, but is attainable only by merit. Poverty is 
not an hindrance, fince whoever is able to ferve his country, 
meets with no obftacle to preferment from his firft obfcurity, 
The offices of the ffate we go through without obftruGions 


_from one another ; and live together in the mutual endear- 


ments of private life without fufpicions; not angry witha 
neighbour for following the bent of his own humour, nor 
putting on that countenance of difcontent, which pains tho’ 
it cannot punifh---fo that in private life we converfe together 
without difidence or damage, whilft we dare not on any 
account offend againft the public, through the reverence we. 
bear to the magiltrates and the laws, chiefly to thofe enaéed 
for redrefs of the injured, and to thofe unwritten, a breach 
of which is allowed difgrace. Our laws have further pro- 
vided for the mind moft frequent intermiffions of care, by 
the appointment of public recreations and facrifices through- 
out the year, elegantly performed with a peculiar pomp, the 
daily delight of which is a charm that puts melancholy to 
flight. ‘The grandeur of this our Athens caufeth the produce 
of the whole earth to be imported here, by which we reapa 
familiar enjoyment, not more of the delicacies of ourown 
growth, than of thofe of other nations. 

© In the affairs of war we excel thofe of our enemies, who 
adhere to methods oppofite to our own. For we lay open 
Athens to general refort, nor ever drive any ftranger from us 
whom either improvement or curiofity hath brought amongf, | 
us, left any enemy fhould hurt us by feeing what is never 
concealed. We place not fo great a confidence in'the pre-, 
paratives and sitthises of war, as in the native warmth 


our fouls impelling us to aGtion. In point of education, on 
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t vouth of fome people are inured, by a courfe of laborious 
t exercife, to fupport toil and hardfhip like men; but we, fiot- 
+ withftanding our eafy and elegant way of life, face all the 
‘ dangers of war as intrepidly as they. ‘This may be proved 
t by faéts, fince the Lacedemonians never invade our térritories 
‘ barely with their own, but with the united ftrength of all 
‘ their confederates. But, when we invade the dominions of 
‘ our neighbours, for the moft part we conquer without diffi- 
¢ culty, in an enemy’s country, thofe who fight iri defence of 
‘ their own habitations. The ftrength of our whole force no 
© enemy yet hath ever experienced, becaufe it is divided by 
‘ our naval expeditions, or engaged in the different quarfers of 
t our fervice by land. But if any where they engage and de- 
‘ feat a {mall party of our forces, they bozftingly give it out a 
‘ total defeat; and if they are beat, they were certainly over- 
© powered by our united ftrength, What tho’ from a ftate of 
¢ ina@tivity rather than laborious exercife, or with a natural 
‘ rather than an acquired valour, we learh to encounter dan- 
© oer?—this good at leaft we receive from it, that we never 
‘ droop under the apprehenfion of poffible misfortunes; and 
‘ when we hazard the danger, ate found no lefs courageols 
© than thofe who are continually inured to it. In thefe refpeéts 
* out whole community deferves juftly to be admired, and in 
* many we have yet to mention. ’ 
‘Tn our manner of livifig we fhew an elegance tempered 
* with frugality, and we cultivate philofophy without ener- 
* vating the mind. We difplay our wealth in the feafon of 
* beneficence, and not in the vanity of difcourfe. A confef- 
* fion of poverty is difgrace to no man; ho effort to avoid it 
* is difgrate indeed. There is vifibly in the fame perfons an 
* attention to their own private Concetns and thofé of the pub- 
‘lic; and in others engaged in the labours of ‘life, there is a 
“ competent {kill in the affairs of government, For we are 
* the only people who think him that does not meddle in ftate 
* affairs—not indolent, but good for nothing: And yet; we 
* pafs the foundeft judgments, ahd are quick at catching the 
* right apprehenfions of things; riot thinking that words are 
* prejudicial to aétions, but rather the not being duly prepared 
* by previous debate, before we are obliged to proceed to exe- 
* cution. Herein confifts our diftinguifhing excellence; that 
* in the hour of aétion we fhew the greateft courage, and yet 
. debate before hand the expediency of our meafures. The 
_ Sourage of others is the refult of ignorance; deliberation 
' makes them cowards. And thofe undoubtedly muft be owned 
tohave the gaeateft fouls, who, moft acutely fenfible of the 
—_, N 2 mifeties 
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miferies of war and the {weets of peace, are not hence in the 
leaft deterred from facing danger. 

© In aéts of beneficence, further, we differ from the many, 
We preferve friends, not by receiving but by conferring ob. 
ligations. For he, who does a kindnefs, has the advantage 
over him, who, by the law of gratitude, becomes a debtor 
to his benefaétor. The perfon obliged is compelled to 24 
the more infipid part, confcious that a return of kindnefs js 
merely a payment, and not an. obligation. And we alone 
are {plendidly beneficent to others, not fo much from intereft- 
ed motives, as for the credit of pure liberality. I fhall fum 
up what yet remains, bv only adding—that our Athens in 
general is the fchool of Greece; and, that every fingle Ath 
nian amongft us, is excellently formed by his perfonal quali- 
fications, for all the various fcenes of aétive life, acting with 
a moft graceful demeanor, and a moft ready habit of difpatch, 

‘ That I have not upon this occafion made ufe of a pomp 
of words, but the truth of facts, that height to which, by 
fuch a conduct, this fate hath rofe, is an undeniable proof. 
For we are now the only people of the world, who are found 
by experience to be greater than in report---the only people 
who, repelling the attacks of an invading enemy, exempts 
their defeat from the blufh of indignation, and to their tribu- 
taries yields no difcontent, as if fubje&t to men unworthy to 
command. That we deferve our power, we need no evr 
dence to manifeft. We have great and fignal proofs of this, 
which entitle us to the admiration of the prefent and of fu- 
ture ages. We want no Homer to be the herald of our 
praife; no poet to deck off a hiftory with the charms of 
verfe, where the opinion of exploits muft fuffer by a ftriét 
relation. Every fea hath been opened by our fleets, and 
every land been penetrated by our armies, which have every 
where left behind them eternal monuments of our enmity 
and our friendfhip. 

© In the juft defence of fuch a fate, thefe vitims of their 
ewn valour, fcorning the ruin threatned to it, have valiantly 
fought, and bravely died. And every one of thofe who fur- 
vive is ready, Iam perfuaded, to facrifice life in fuch.a caule. 
And for this reafon have I enlarged fo much on national 
points, to give the cleareft proof that in the prefent war wé 


fo valuable ; and to illuftrate by actual evidence, how great 
a commendation is due to them who are now my fubjeQ, 
and the greateft part of which they have already received. Fot 
the encomiums with which I have celebrated the /fate, + 
“3 ; 
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‘heen earned for it by the bravery of the/e,.and of men like 
‘ theft. “And fuch compliments might be thought too high and 
‘exaggerated, if pafled on any Grecians, but them alove, 
¢ The fatal period, to which thefe gallant fouls are now redu- 
‘ced, is the fureft evidence of their merit---an evidence be- 
‘oun in their lives and compleated in their deaths. For it is 
¢adebt of juftice to pay fuperior honours to men, who have 
« devoted their lives in fighting for their country, tho’ inferior 
¢ to others in every virtue but that of valour. Their laft fer- 
‘ vice effaceth all former demerits,---it extends to the public ; 
‘ their private demeanors reached only toa few. Yet, not 
‘one of thefe was induced to fhrink from danger through 
‘ fondnefs of thofe delights which the peaceful affluent life be- 
‘ fows,---not one was the lefs lavith of his life, through that 
‘ flattering hope attendant upon want, that poverty at length 
‘might be exchanged for affluence. One paffion there was 
‘ in their minds much ftronger than thefe,—the defire of ven- 
‘geance on their enemies. Regarding this, as the moft ho- 
‘nourable prize of dangers, they boldly rufhed towards the 
‘mark, to glut revenge, and then to fatisfy thofe fecondary 
‘ paffions. The uncertain event they had already fecured in 
‘hope, what their eyes fhewed plainly muft be done they 
‘tufted their own valour to accomplifh, thinking it more 
‘ glorious to defend themfelves and die in the attempt, than to 
‘yield and live. From the reproach of cowardice indeed they 
‘fled, but prefented their bodies to the fhock of battle; when, 
‘infenfible of fear, but triumphing in hope, in the doubtful 
‘charge they inftantly dropt --and thus difcharged the duty 
‘which brave men owe to their country. 

* As for you, who now furvive them---it is your bufinefs 
‘ to pray for a better fate---but, to think it your duty alfo to 
, preferve the fame fpirit and warmth of courage againft your 
" enemies ; not judging of the expediency of this from‘a mere 
harangue---where any man indulging a flow of words may 
tell you what you yourfelves know as well as he, how many 
_ Mdvantages there are in fighting valiantly againft your ene- 
mes---but rather, making the daily ncredie grandeur of 
_ thie community the object of your thoughts and growing 
, {ute enamoured of it. And, when it really appears great 
_ ‘0 your apprehenfions, think again, that this grandeur was 
, quired by brave and valiant men ; by men who knew their 
_ Guty, ‘and in the moments of aétion were fenfible of fhame; 
aes whenever their attempts were unfuccefsful, thought it 

honour their country fhould ftand in need of any thing 

‘heir valour could do for it, and fo made it the moft glori 
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ous prefent. Beftowing thus their lives on the public, they 
have every one received a praife that will never decay, a fev 
pulchre that will always be moft illuftrious---not that jn 
which their bones lie mouldering, but that in which their 
fame is preferved, to be on every occafion, when honour is the 
employ of either word or act, eternally remembered, This 
whole earth is the fepulchre of illuftrious men ; nor is it the 
infcription on the columns in their native foil alone that 
{fhews their merit, but the memorial of them, better than 
all infcriptions, in every foreign nation, repofited more dura. 
bly in univerfal remembrance, thin on their own tomb. From 
this very moment, emulating thefe noble patterns, placin 

your happinefs in liberty, and liberty in valour, be edie 
to encounter all the dangers of war. For, to be lavith of 
life is not fo noble in thofe whom misfortunes have reduced 
to mifery and defpair, as in men who hazard the lofs of a 
comfortable fubfiftence, and the enjoyment of all the bleffings 
this world affords, by an unfuccefsful enterprize. Adverfity 
after a feries of eafe and affluence finks deeper into the heart 
of a man of fpirit, than the ftroke of death, infenfibly re- 
ceived, in the vigor of li‘e and public hope. 

‘ For this reafon, the parents of thofe who are now gone, 
whoever of them may be attending here, Ido not bewail,--- 
I fhall rather comfort. It is well known to what unhappy 
accidents they were liable from the moment of their 
birth ; and, that happinefs belongs to men who have reach. 
ed the moit glorious period of life, as thefe now have who 
a-e to you the fource of forrow,---thefe, whofe life hath re- 
ceived its ample meafure, happy in its continuance, and 
equally happy in itscanclufion. I know it in truth a diffi: 
cult task, to fix comfort in thofe breafts, which will have 
frequent remembrances in feeing the happinefs of others, of 
what they once themfelves enjoyed. And forrow flows not 
from the abfence of thofe good things we have never yet ¢x- 
perienced, but irom the lofs ot thofe to which we have been 
accuftomed. They who are not yet by age exempted from 
iffue, fhould be comforted in the hope of having more, The 
children yet to be born will be a private benefit to fome, in 
caufing them to forget fuch as no longer are, and will bea 
double benefit to their country, in preventing its defolation, 
and providing for its fecurity. For thofe perfons cannot in 
common juftice be regarded as members of equal value to 
the public, who have no children to expofe to danger for its 
fafety.---But you, whofe age is already far advanced, com: 
pute the greater fhare of happinefs your longer time hath 
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: afforded for fo much gain, perfuaded in yourfelves, the re- 
i mainder will be but fhort, and enlighten that fpace by the 
+ glory gained by thefe. It is greatnefs of foul alone that 
«never grows old ; nor is it wealth that delights in the latter 
‘ ftage of life, as fome give out, fo much as honour,---- 

‘ To you, the fons and brothers of the deceafed, whatever 
¢ number of you are here, a field of hardy contention is open~ 
‘ed. Forhim, who no longer is, every one ts ready to com- 
‘mend, fo that to whatever height you pufh your deferts, 
‘ you will fcarce ever be thought to equal, but to be fomewhat 
‘ inferior to thefe. Envy will exert itfelf againft a competi- 
‘tor, whilft life remains; but when death ftops the compe- 
‘ tition, affection wil] applaud without reftraint. 

¢ H after this it be expected for me to fay any thing to you, 
‘ who are now reduced to a ftate of widowhood, about female 
‘ yirtue, I fhall exprefs it all in one fhort admonition ;--xit is 
‘ your greateft glory not to be deficient in the virtue peculiar 
‘to your fex, and to give the men as little handle as poflible 
‘to talk of your behaviour, whether wedl or ill. 

‘Ihave now difcharged the province allotted me by the 
‘ laws, and faid what I thought moft pertinent to this aflembly. 
‘ Our departed friends have by faéts been already honoured. 
‘Their children, from this day till they arrive at manhood, 
‘ fhall be educated at the public expence of the fate, which 
‘ hath appointed fo beneficial a meed for thefe and all future 
‘ relifts of the public contefts. For wherever the greateft re- 
* wards are propofed for virtue, there the beft of patriots are 
‘ ever to be found.---Now, let every one refpectively indulge 
‘ the decent grief for his departed friends, and then retires’ 


The account of the plague is as follows.---‘ In the very be- 
‘ginning of the fummer, the Peloponnefians and allies, with 
‘ two thirds of their forces, made an incurfion as before into 
‘ Attica, under the command of Archidamus, fon of Zeuxida- 
* mus, king of the Lacedamonians; and baving formed their 
“camp, ravaged the country.---- 

* They had not been many days in Attica before a ficknefs 
* hegan firft to appear among the Athenians, fuch as was re- 
, ported to have raged before this in other parts, as about Lem- 
a and other places. Yet a plague fo great as this, and fo 
dreadful a mortality, in human memory could not be para- 
el d, The phyficians at firft could adminifter no relief, 
through utter ignorance; nay they died the fafteft, the 
dofer'their attendance on the fick, and all human art was 

totally unavailing. What fupplications were offered in the 
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temples, whatever recourfe to oracles and religious: rights; 
all were infignificant ; at laft expedients of this nature ¢ 
totally selinquifhed, overpowered by calamity. It broke 
out firft, as it is faid, in that part of Hthiopia which border 
upon Egypt; it afterwards fpread into Egypt, and Lybia, and 
into great part of the 4:mg’s dominions, and from thence it 
on a fudden fell on the city of the Athenians. ‘The conta- 
gion fhew’d it felf firft in the Pyraus, which occafioned a 
report that the Peloponnefians had caufed poifon to be thrown 
into the wells, for as yet there were no fountains there. After 
this it fpread into the upper city, and then the mortality very 
much increafed. Let every one, phyfician or not, freely 
declare his own fentiments about it; let him affign any 
credible account of its rife, or the caufes ftrong enough 
in his opinion to introduce fo terrible a fcene---I fhall only 
relate what it actually was; and as from an information in 
all its fymptoms, none may be quite at a lofs about it, if 
ever it fhould happen again, I fhall give an exact detail of 
them, having been fick of it myfelf, and feen many others 
afflicted with it. 

¢ This very year, as is univerfally allowed, had been more 
than any other remarkably free from common diforders ; or, 
whatever difeafes had already feized the body, they ended at 
length in this. But thofe who enjoyed the moft perfect health 
were fuddenly, without any apparent caufe, feized at firft 
with hea‘-achs extremely violent, with inflammations, and 
fiery rednefs in the eyes. Within---the throat and tongue 
began inftantly to be red as blood; the breath was drawn 
with difficulty, and had a noifome fmell. ‘The fymptoms 
that fucceeded thefe were fneezing and hoarfenefs, and not 
long after the malady defcended to the breaft, with a violent 
cough: but when once fettled in the ftomach, it extited 
vomitings,“in which was thrown up all that matter phyficians 
call difcharges of bile, attended with exceffive torture. A 
great part of the infected were fubject to fuch violent hiccups 
without any difcharge, as brought upon them a ftrong con- 
vulfion, to fome but of a fhort, to others of a very long 
continuance, The body, to the outward touch, was nei- 
ther exceeding hot, not of a pallid bue, but reddifh, livic, 
mark’d all over with little pufules and fores. Yet inwardly 
it was fcorched with fuch exceflive heat, that itcould not 
bear the lighteft covering or the fineft linen upon it,’ but 
mutt be left quitenaked, Thev longed for nothing fo much 
as'to-be pluhging into cold water ; and many of thofe who 
were not properly attended, threw themfelves into wells, _ 
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¢ hurried by a thirft not to be extinguifhed ; and whether they 
¢ drank much or little, their torment ftill continued the fame. 
¢ The reftlefsnefs of their bodies, and an utter inability of com- 
« pofing themfelves by fleep, never abated for a moment. And 
¢ the body, fo long as the diftemper continued in its height, 
¢ had no vifible wafte, but withftood its rage to a miracle, fo 
6 that moft of them perifhed within nine or feven days, by 
‘ the heat that {corched their vitals, tho’ their ftrength was 
‘ not exhaufted; or, if they continued longer, the diftemper 
¢ fell into the belly, caufing violent ulcerations in the bowels, 
¢ accompanied with an inceflant flux, by which many, reduced 
$ to an exceffive. weaknefs, were carried off. ‘For the malady 
‘ beginning in the head, and fertling firft there, funk after- 
* wards gradually down the whole body. 

* And whoever got fafe through all its moft dangerous ftages, 
© yet the extremities of their bodies ft:ll retained the marks of 
$ its-violence. For it fhot down into their privy members, 
$ into their fingers and toes, by lofing which they efcaped with 
t life. Some there were who loft their eyes; and fome, who 
‘ being quite recovered, had at once totaily loft all memory, 
$ and quite forgot, not only their moft intimate friends, but 
‘ even their ownfelves. For as this diftemper was in general 
¢ virulent beyond expreffion, and its every part more grievous 
‘than yet had fallen to the lot of human nature, fo in one 
¢ particular inftance it appeared to be none of the natural in- 
® firmities of man, fince the birds and beafts that prey on hu- 
‘ man flefh, either never approached the dead bodies, of which 
* many lay about uninterred, or certainly perifhed if they ever 
* tafted. One proof of this is, the total difappearance then 
‘of fuch birds; for not one was to be feen, either in any other 
* place, or about any one of the carcafles. But the dogs, 
* becaufe of their conftant familiarity with man, afforded a 
* more notorious proof of this event. , 

* The nature of this peftilential diforder was in general---- 
* for I have purpofely omitted its many varied appearances, or 
* the circumftances particular to fome of the infeéted in con- 
* tradiftinétion to others---fuch as hath been defcribed.. None 
* of the common maladies incident to human nature prevailed 
* at that time ; or whatever diforder any where appeared, it 
"ended in this. Some died merely for want of care, and 
*-fome with all the care that pofiibly could be taken; nor was 
* any one medicine difcovered, from whence could be pro- 
* mifed any certain relief, fince that which gave eafe to one, 
Was prejudicial to another. Whatever dicrence there was 

in bodies, in point of ftrength, or in point of weaknefs, it 
| | 6 availed 
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availed nothing; all were equally {wept away before it, in 
fpite of regular diet and ftudied pre{criptions. Yet the mof 
affecting circumftances of this calamity were---that dejec- 
tion of mind which conftantly attended the firft attack; for. 
the mind finking at once into defpair, they the fooner gave 
themfelves up without a ftruggle---and that mutual tender- 
nefs.in, taking care of one another, which communicated the 
infeétion, and made them drop like fheep. ‘This latter cafe 
caufed the. mortality to be fo great. For if fear with-held 
them from going near one another, they died for want of 
help; fothat many houfes became quite defolate for want 
of needful attendance: and if they ventured, they were 
gone. ‘This was moft frequently the cafe of the kind and 
compaffionate. 

* Such perfons were afhamed, out of a felfifh concern for 
themfelves, entirely to abandon their friends when their 
menial fervants, no longer able to endure the groans and la- 
mentations of the dying, had been compelled to fy from 
fuch a weight of calamity. But thofe efpecially, who 
had fafely gone through it, took pity on the dying and the 
fick, becaufe they knew by experience what it really was, 
and were now fecure in themfelves ; for it never feized any 
one a fecond time, fo as to be mortal. Such were looked 
upon as quite happy by others, and were themfelves at fir 
overjoyed in their late efcape, ani the groundlefs hope that 
hereafter no diftemper would prove fatal tothem. Befide 
this reigning calamity, the general removal from the country 
into the city was a heavy grievance, more particularly to 
thofe who had been neceffitated to come hither. For as 
they had no houfes, but dwelled all the fummer-feafon in 
booths. where there was fcarce room to breathe, the pefti- 
lence. deftroyed with the utmoft diforder, fo that they lay 
together in heaps, the dying upon the dead, and the dead 
upon the dying. Some were tumbling one over another in 
the public ftreets, or lay expiring round about every foun- 
tain, whither they had crept to afluage their immoderate 
thirft. ‘Ihe temples in which they had ereéted tents for 
their reception, were full of the bodies of thofe who had ex- 
pired there, For in a calamity fo outrageoufly violent,.and 
univerfal defpair, things facred and holy had quite loft their 


diftinction. _ Nay, all regulations obferved before in matters 


of fepulture were quite confounded, fince every one buried 
wherever he could find a place. Some whofe fepulchres 
were already filled by the, numbers which had perifhed in 
theig own families, were fhamefully compelled to feize av 
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¢ of others. They furprized on a fudden the piles which others 
¢ had built for their own friends, and burned their dead upon 
‘them; and -fome, whilft one body was burning on a pile, 
¢ tofled another body they had dragged thither upon it, and 
¢ went their way. — 

¢ Thus did the peftilence give their firft rife to thofe iniqui- 
$ tous aéts which prevailed more and mote at Athens. For every 
¢ one was now moreeafily induced openly to do what for decen- 
¢ cy they did only covertly before. They faw the ftrange mu- 
¢ tability of outward condition, the rich untimely cut off, and 
¢ their wealth pouring fuddenly on the indigent and neceflitous ; 
‘ fo that they thought it prudent to catch held of fpeedy en- 
‘ joyments, and quick gufts of pleafure, perfuaded that their 
‘ bodies and their wealth might be their own merely for the 
«day. Not any one continued refolute enough to form any 
‘ honeft or generous defign, when fo uncertain whether he 
§ fhould live to effeét it. Whatever he knew could improve 
¢ the pleafure or fatisfaction of the prefent moment, that he 
‘ determined to be honour and intereft. -Reverence of the 
§ gods or the laws of fociety laid no reftraints upon them ; ei- 
§ ther judging that piety and impicty were things quite indif- 
* ferent, fince they faw that all men perifhed alike ; or throw- 
* ing away every apprehenfion of being called to account 
‘ for their enormities, fince juftice might be prevented by 
‘ death; or rather, as the heavieft of judgments to which man 
* could be doomed, was already hanging over their heads, 
* fnatching this interval of life or pleafure before it fell.’ 

We thall conclude our account of this excellent tranflation 
with acquainting our readers, that there are three difcourfes 
prefixed to it: the firft of which contains an account of the 
life of Thucydides; in the fecond, his qualifications as an hifto- 
rian are confidered; and in the third, the reader is prefented 
with a furvey of his hiftory. Mr. Smith hath alfo given fome 
notes, defigned only for the Englifh readers; his tranflation is 
likewife accompanied with maps of antient Greece and Sicily. 
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Art. xxvir. Memoirs of fir Charles Goodville, and bis 


family: ina feries of letters to a friend, 12mo. 2 vols. 63, 
Browne, &c. 


wit T we have formerly obferved of another writer 
in this way, may be applied to the authofof the per- 
formance now before us, wiz. That he would probably have 
fucceeded better had he thought fit to difplay his abilities in a 
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different form, He pofleftes talents both for pleafing and in- 
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ftruting his readers; but is not a compleat matter of the art 
of compounding and varying his characters and incidents, fo 
2s to make.a perfe& harmonious fyftem of many complicated 
parts. Yet upon the whole, he feems to be a perfon of no mean 
abilities: his refle€tions are generally juft and folid, and many 
of them important and ftriking, ’ Tis true, as he is a ferious 
writer, his gravity frequently renders him rather too tedious, 
and formal; but this is fometimes diverfified by an agree. 
able vein of good humour and pleafantry, without the inter- 
mixture, of any thing loofe or immoral. . 

With regard to his language and ftile, they would be deemed 
not inelegant, were his manner free from one peculiarity, which 
in our opinion muft not a little difguft a reader of judgment 
and tafte. This isa remarkable deficiency of ear, and want 
of fkill in our, author’s punctuation; which moft remark- 
ably appears in-his. too frequent ufe of commas: whence his 
ftile is often rendered harfh, troublefome to the reader, and 
fometimes the fenfe isalmoft unintelligible: Some geniufes, we 
know, imagine this fort of accuracy beneath their notice, who, 
themfelves, often write ill through a mere difregard of it; but 
the cafe, is different with our author, who takes pains to per- 
plex his diction, and unpolith his ftile, if we may ufe the ex- 
preffion. For inftance, vol. I. p. 120. (which we have turned 
to cafually, without fele&ing the moft exceptionable paflage 


in the work)—*‘ I am determined, * not to leave poor Franfly,* 


* to the care of fervants;* in fo melancholy,* and critical a 
* fituation 5 therefore,* muft, im part, let her know the mo+ 
* tives,* for my ftaying. Mademoifelle Felice replied, That 
* part, then, fhe muft be acquainted with, I am convinced, 
* will be too. much,* for the foftnefs of her difpofition.’ In 
thefe few lines we have putafterifms at no lefs than feven places, 
where there ought to have been no kindof paufe whatever, ex- 
cept a fingle comma at the word fervants, inftead of the femi- 
colon. But we beg our reader’s pardon for detaining him folong 
upon points and commas, being fenfible that lefs humble critics 
would have fcorned to ftoop to fuch low game---yet itis cer- 
tainly not lefs neceflary for a writer to underftand this branch o 
his arty, than that.he fhould know how to fpell. | 
To return tg the more effential bufinefs of this article. 
Tho’ this work is entitled the memoirs of fir Charles Goodville 
and his family, yet the moft confiderable perfonages introduced 
into it, are two of the fervants; the one a worthy young wo- 
man that waits on fir Charles’s lady, the other (name Mel- 


fort) the fon of a farmer; who was employed in the qua- 


lity of a houfe-fteward. Thefe two make a match toge 
, ; ther, 
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ther, with the approbation of their patrons; but Médfort, 
whofe conduct is really irreproachable, is foon after difcarded, 

ether with his wife, on a falfe accufation of forgery. This 

oduces the utter ruin of the unfortunate-pair ; who are in- 
volved in a variety of wretchednefs, and moft affeGing diftrefs ; 
under all which, however, they bear up with becoming forti- 
tude, and never depart from that dignity of behaviour which 
innate virtue and confcious innocence infpire ; ftrengthened by 
true principles of religion, and a rational truft in providence, 
tempered with genuine humility and unfeigned refignation to 
whatfoever fate fhould be allatted them. 

The confequence of this is fuch as it ought to be, in all 
works of imagination at leaft, if we do not always find it fo 
inthe living world. ‘The honeft and virtuous couple are, after 
a due courfe of fevere trial, raifed from all their diftrefs ;_re- 
fored to the good opinion of the friends they had loft, by the 
cleareft proofs of their innocence, and of the injury that had 
been done them; and placed in fuch a fituation for the refidue 
of their days, as their paft fufferings, and their integrity had 
merited. ag 

The hiftory of A4¢/fort and his wife makes the moft inte- 
refting part of this work. Among the higher, tho’ not more 
important charaéters it contains, thofe of fir Charles Goodville 
and his lady are the moftinfignificant: they are ve 
fort of people, but the author has not found them fufficient 
employment, ‘There is a lady, fifter to fir Charles, who makes 
a tolerable figure as a fprightly coquet ; and whofe ftory is not 
unentertaining. Certain fops, beaus, and rakes are likewife 
introduced, but they have all of them folittle to do, that the 
work rather languifhes for want of incident and bufinefs. Sen- 
timent, indeed, feems to be more the author’s talent than in- 
vention; and in our opinion he would appear to more advan- 
tage as an eflayeft, than as a writer of novels. For, tho’ he 
is no unjuft obferver of nature, and does not reprefent her in 
falfe colours; tho’ he adheres to probability, and does not af- 
front our underftandings with the marvellous; yet he wants 
thofe powers of imagination, and that force of humour, which 
lone can fecure fuccefs to thofe who feck it by their labours in 
this branch of writing. G 
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Art. xxvimt. TheInspector. Being a feleé collection of 


the effavs publifhed in the London Daily Advertifer. 12mo, 
2 vols. 63. few'd. ' Whiflon, Ward, Davis, Griffiths, Mea. 
dows, &c. 


HE pieces reprinted in thefe volumes are fo generally 
known, as to render it quite unneceflary for us to fay 

any thing of their chara¢ter. The author has prefixed.an ad. 
vertifement, which we {hall lay before our readers, as it gives 
fome account of the prefent edition. | 

© The Jn/peétors began to be publifhed in the month of 
© March 1751, and they have been continued without in- 
© termiffion. * 
‘ In the courfe of this time many have been written on oc- 
cafional fubjeéts, and are not now to be underftood: fuch 
are omitted here ; as are alfoa number of others, for reafons 
not lefs obvious. The collection which thefe volumes con- 
tain, reaches, under thofe reftrictions, down to laft {pring. 
What can be faid in its favour is, that, fuch as they have 
been, thefe are the beft of them; and that they are fome- 
thing more corre&t. The nature of the original publication 
rendered it impoffible for their author to amend the errors of 
the prefs, : 
‘ A great deal ought to be faid in apology for their imper- 
feGiions ; but when they are confidered as the works of one 
perfon, demanded every diy; and on fo great a variety of 
fubje&s; the wonder will appear rather, that they are not 
more, than that they are not lefs faulty. All the merit the 
writer of them claims is, to have intended well, Whatfoever 
errors inexperience may have led him into, in the earlier pa- 
pers, he hopes he has, in fome degree, avoided them in the 
Jatter, and he will endeavour to do it more, _ 
© What farther attention a life of which this is not the im- 
* mediate bufinefs can allow, he will pay to them: and having 
‘ thus far purfued a defign of making himfelf, in fome degree, 
* ufeful to the world, he will not now defift; being convinced, 
* for he has found it fo, that however great may be his defi- 
* ciencies, the candour of the public is greater.” so 

N. B. The two volumes contain 152 numbers of thefs 
daily eflays. Cr 
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Ant. xxvi11. A differtation on the numbers of mankind 11 an- 
tient and modern times; in which the fuperior populou/ne/s of 
antiquity is maintained. With an appendix, containing addi- 
fional obfervations on the fame fubjeé?, and fome remarks on mr. 
Hume’s political difcourfe of the populoufne/s of antient nations, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Millar. A : 


HE queltion concerning the comparative populoufnefs 

of antient’ and modern times will readily be allowed to 
be equally curious and important. This queftion, tho’ fcarce 
capable of being determined to the fatisfaction of the inquifi- 
tive, the reader will yet find treated with great judgment and 
learning in the work now before us. Our ingenious author has 
fhewn much reading, and has produced many ftrong prefump- 
tions in favour of the fuperior populoufnefs of antient to modern 
times; whether what he has advanced be fatisfactory or not, 
fuch of his readers as are adepts in the fubjeét muft determine. 
The method in which he proceeds is as follows : 

After fome general obfervations to fhew how differently 
mankind may increafe in different ages and countries, and by 
the application of which to the hiftory of particular nations, a 
proper judgment may be formed concerning the greater or 
fmaller number of people at different periods, he goes on to 
fhew that in moft of thofe countries, whofe antient and prefent 
ftate is beft known, particularly thofe which lie near the AZ-- 
diterranean fea, there have been fewer inhabitants in latter ages, 
and are fewer at prefent than were in more antient times, and 
that thefe countries were better peopled before the Roman em- 
pire was eftablifhed, than they have ever been at any fucceed- 
ing period, In order to fet this in the cleareft light, he forms 
acalculation of the number of the antient inhabitants of the 
moft noted countries on the coafts of the Mediterranean, and 
Compares them with the people of England in the prefent age. 
In this comparifon, he builds upon the obfervations made by 
Templeman, in his new furvey of the globe, concerning the 
bulk of moft of the remarkable countries of the world, com- 

in fquare miles ; and follows the rule laid down ‘by the 
earned dr. Hfblley, for determining the number of inhabitants 
Many city or ftate, from the number of its fighting men. 

After taking a view of Egypt, Paleftine, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
and Gaul, and, from particular. calculations, fosming fome 
probable conjectures about the fuperior populoufnefs of thefe 
Countries in antient times, he proceeds to enquire into the caufes 
f this phenomenon ; and endeavours to make it appear, that 
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antient policy, antient manners, and antient cuftoms were bet. 
ter calculated to make nations great and populous, than modern 
policy, modern manners, and modern cuftoms. . The caufes 
which he afligns for the fcarcity of people in modern times 
‘are as follows ;-~-difference of religion, and of religious or mo- 
ral inftitutions ; different cuftoms with refpect to fervants and 
the maintenance of the poor; different rules of fucceffion to 
eftates, and the right of primogeniture ; the little encourage- 
ment given tO marriage in modern times; the great number 
of foldiers in the ftanding armies of Europe; too extenfive 
trade, and neglect of agriculture ; the different extent of antient: 
and modern governments; the ruin of the antient ftates by the 
greater monarchies, efpecially by the Roman empire ; and the 
lofs of that antient fimplicity whieh had long prevailed. | 
In treating of the influence of religion, he confiders the dif: 
ferent effects of chriftianity and mahometanifm, the two great 
changes that have been introduced into it fince antient times. 
With regard to mahometanifm, he obferves that polygamy, 
which is allowed by it, and the inftitution of eunuchs for guard- 
ing the fair, and of female flaves who affift thefe eunuchs, and 
feldom marry, cannot fail of having a baneful influence. What 
be fays as to chriftianity, is as follows. ais 
‘ Some reckon the difficulty of obtaining divorces, accord- 
© ing to the chrifiian inftitution, another hindrance of the in- 
© creafe of mankind; as perfons may be childlefs by being im- 
* properly matched, tho’ either of them might have children 
* in another marriage, - if divorces could be eafily obtained. 
© But, as there are many dangers both to parents and children 
‘ from allowing divorces to be procured too eafily; and as 
© whatever lofs is fuftained by the difficulty of procuring them, 
* is more than compenfated by other advantages; allowing di- 
* vorces, merely for want of children, muft have but an in- 
‘ confiderable effe&, as few inftances can be fuppofed, where 
‘ a married couple, pleated in other refpeéts, would feparate 
* on this account alone. | 
« Neither ought it to be reproached to the chriftian religion, 
if any of the facred writers fhould be found to declare, that 
celibacy is preferable to marriage in fome.particular fitua- 


tions, fince it is certainly true: for circumftances may be 


mH from public. fpirit, and to raife up citizens to the 
world. 

‘ But tho’ chriftianity, in its genuine purity, is not unfriend= 
‘ ly to fociety ; like the beft inftitutions, it may be abufed and 
* perverted to the moft pernictous purpofes. It muft indees 
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+ he'confefled, that a dangerous opinicn, unfavourable to pro- 
t pagation, as if celibacy was to be preferred to marriage, crept 
tag very early into the church; neither perhaps fhall we be 
‘ able to juftify every edict of the chriftian emperors upon this 
‘head; and it has been yet more unfortunate, that this opi- 
‘ gion daily gained ground. Undoubtedly the great number 
‘of unmarried priefts in all the Roman catholic countries 
‘ which make fo great a part of Europe, and the multitude o 
+ women who live unmarried in convents; and profefs perpe- 
‘wal virginity, foolifhly imagining, that celibacy is a more 
‘ holy ftate than martiage, may juftly be accounted one of the 
‘ caufes of the fcarcity of people in all the countries under the 
‘gope’s dominions. This fuperftitious and dangerous tenet 
‘ moft juftly deferves to be efteemed a doGrine of thofe devils 
‘ who are the /educers and deftroyers of mankind, and is very 
‘ yitable to the views and defigns of a church, which has dii- 
‘ eovered fuch an enormous ambition, and made fuch havock 
‘ of the human race, in order to raife, eftablith, and preferve 
‘ anufurped and tyrannical power. Befides, as fo great a part 
‘of the riches of every popifh country is in the hands of 
‘ priefts and religious houfes, this muft hurt trade, and pre- 
‘vent the culture of the lands, which cannot ‘but haye a bad 
‘ effe& in diminifhing the numbers of ‘the people.’ 

Another caufe of the fcarcity of people in modern times; our 
author thinks, is the difference of antient and modern cuftoms, 
with refpect to fervants and the maintenance of the poor. He 
oblerves, that Europe has, for many ages, been over-run with 
vfttaultitudes of beggars, and has alfo abounded with fuch 
shaving no-fubftance of their own, can only fupport them- 
klves by daily labour. As frequently neither the firft of thefe 
can be comfortably fupported by begging, nor the fecond by 
the profits of their labour; and few of either kind are able to 
provide for more than themfelves, little, he thinks, can be ex- 
petted from perfons-in fuch a-fituatton: fince.-either they do 
Not marry at all, or their marriages are not fruitful, or their 
thildten die, or become fickly and ufelefs, through: the pever- 
ly or negligence of their parents. 

“Th antient times, fays he, things were on a different foot- 
‘ing. ‘For men were either able to fupport themfelves, or, 
‘if they fell into poverty, became moft commonly the pro- 
‘ perty of rich men ; and the matters finding their account in 
‘the number of their flaves, for cultivating their lands)! and 
"Working in all kinds of trades, encouraged‘thém té:marry, 

and took good care of their children, who became their pror 


perty, anda Valuable part of their.richés. «+ « .9- 
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© We do not mean by this to affert, either that in-the an. 
© tient world none of thofe who were free, were in ftraitned 
¢ circumftances, or that all the flaves were- married, or well 
© taken care of. Nothing lefs. The contrary, alas! is too 
© evident from antient hiftory. But we may prefume, that 
€ as the fubftance of the world was in the hands of fuch 2s 
© were free, there was a fmaller number in proportion fo poor, 
© as not to be able to maintain families ;. and that the nume- 
© rous crouds of flaves being the property of their matters, and 
© ufeful to them by their labour, they were in. general tole 
© rably well taken care of, at leaft till they were old and ufe- 
© lefs. Further, as the marriages of their flaves muft have 
© been often for the advantage of the mafters ; in, fuch cafes 
€ they would commonly be encouraged to marry, and their 
¢ children be taken care of, and trained up to labour, and not 
© to begging. 

The rules of fucceffion, and the right of primogeniture, by 
which the eldeft fon, not only of the moft opulent, but even 
of the middling and inferior families, carries off the greateft 
part of the father’s eftate, that the family may be fupported in 
grandeur and affluence, while the younger children get but a 
{mall patrimony, our author thinks, may juftly be accounted 
another caufe of the fcarcity of people in modern times. He 
obferves, that this cuftom may be accompanied with great ad- 
vantages, if it be confined to a few great families, who by their 
grandeur and riches may be greatly ferviceable to their country; 
but that, if it becomes fo extenfive, as to produce a general 
inclination to raife and fupport families by fuch an unequal di- 
vifion of the father’s eftate, it will prove a fource of idlenefs to 
the eldeft, and prevent the other fons from marrying: fince 
being born of the fame parents, and educated in the fame man- 
ner, they will naturally incline to live fomewhat on a level with 
their elder brother, which they will feldom find poffible, un- 
lefs they keep themfelves free from the embarraflments of a 
family. 

The great number of foldiers in modern armies, among 
whom there are few that marry, and by whofe means fo many 
women are debauched, and venereal diftempers fpread fo wide, 
our author juftly obferves is an unhappy policy on many ac- 
counts, adapted in particular to increafe idlenefs, and leffen the 
numbers of the people, and is entirely different from the policy 
of the moft antient ages. 

The tafte for a peaceful and rural life, which prevailed fo 
_much in antient times, he thinks, muft be numbered among 
the caufes of the great populoufnefs of the antient world ; i. 
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the decay of this tafte, among the caufes of the prefent fcarcity 
of people. * It is needlefs, fays he, to enquire minutely in 
‘ what manner the antients cultivated their lands, and who 
‘ were employed for this ‘purpofe; this much is certain, that 
- ¢ many of them made ufe of flaves, while they themfelves had 
‘ the chief overfight. Agriculture was of old in great honour ; 
‘ the plough was in the hand of the proprietor, who himfelf 
‘ took the chief dire€tion of the tillage of his farm. Thus 
‘ the lands were wonderfully improved. Among the moderns 
‘ it is quite otherwife. Ruftic labour is in little honour, and 
¢ as people of rank often defpife it, the methods of culture are 
‘ left to be invented and brought to perfection by the mean 
‘and the ignorant, and the expences lie upon the poor la- 
‘bourer. In this fituation, neither are the beft methods found 
‘ out, nor are the labourers able to purfuethem. This muft 
‘ occafion barrennefs of lands, and greatly hinder the increafe » 
‘ of the people. 

¢ How much agriculture was in efteem in the happieft times 
© of the Greek and Roman republics, is evident from. their hif- 
‘tory. Ictwas reckoned the moft innocent, moft ufeful, moft 
© pleafant, and moft honourable employment. ‘The greateft. 
‘ men took delight in it. ‘Thofe who commanded victorious 
‘armies, fhone in the moft auguft aflemblies, and had the 
‘ chief direGtion of public affairs, did not only amufe them- 
‘ felves with agriculture, but ftudied it, and often employed 
* much of their time in it. In this way they fupported their 
‘ families in a fimple and frugal manner ; in this way they pro- 
* moted the intereft of their country. . Sometimes thefe an- 
* tient hufbandmen have been fuddenly called from the plough, 
* and the tillage of their little farms, to the command of ar- 
* mies, and the defence of their country ; and having vanquifh- 
* ed their enemies, and delivered the ftate from the danger 
‘which threatened it, been crowned with laurels, and then 
“returned with pleafure to their rural employments.—This 
‘ fimplicity of tafte continued long among the Romans, and 
_* wastonly deftroyed by the ruin of their commonwealth, and 
* by that univerfal corruption of manners, which was both the 
* caufe and the effect of it.’ 
Our author farther derives the fcarcity of people in modern 
times, from the extent of many of the modern, compared 
with that of the antient ftates. * Before the days of Alexander 
. the Great, fays he, and even in fucceeding times, till the 
Roman empire was eftablifhed, the weftern parts of the 
world confiited of fmall and independent governments. 

Gefar defcribes many fuch in Gaul, Staly, Greece, the Le/- 
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‘ fer Afia, and the African coafts, and almoft all the iflands in 
© the Mediterranean and gaan {eas, were independent ftates 
¢ of this kind, containing commonly one city, and around it 
‘ a fmall territory, that was well improved: for lands which 
© Jie near confiderable cities, may generally be obferved to be 
¢ richly culuvated. The extent of moft of the governments of 
© Eurepe is much larger in modern times. This continent 
* was antiently divided into many hundreds, perhaps fome 
© thoufands, of independent governments: there are not per- 
© haps fifty at prefent. In confequence of this a fmall fpot near 
© the metropolis, or any confiderable city, is finely cultivated, 
* while places at a diftance lie neglected. From hence it evi- 
© dently appears, that ftates of a {mall extent muft in a pecu- 
¢ liar manner be favourable to populoufnefs: for the territory 
© of fuch ftates, extending but a {mall way round the metro- 
© polis, cannot fail to be cultivated to the full. 

The fcarcity of people in modern times appears to our author 
to be not a little owing to the ruin of the antient governments 
by the Romen empire, and the havock the Romans made among 
the fmaller ftates and cities, before they could fully eftablith 
their fovereign power. The mighty change wrought on the 
world by the conquefts of Alexander the great, and his fuccel- 
fers, and afterwards by the Roman empire, he likewie confi- 
ders as helping gradually and infenfibly to diminifh the num- 
bers of mankind, by introducing luxury, and deftroying the 
fimplicity of tafte and manners. ‘ If we confider the ftate of 
© the antient world, fays he, while governments were {mall, 
© before fo many arts, merely ornamental, had been invent- 
* ed; mankind, we thall find from the accounts of hiftorians, 
© lived in a fimple and frugal manner, and were employed 
‘ chiefly in agriculture, and the neceflary arts of life; equality 
* obtained in a great meafure; and even when the fortunes 
* of particular perfons happened to be unequal, fimplicity in 
* general prevailed both among high and low. ‘There was 
© little grandeur, fumptuoufnefs, or operofe workmanfhip in 

their equipages, cloaths, or tables, in refpeét of that which 
was introduced under the great monarchies. ‘This frugal 
and fimple manner of living continued long: it was not ba- 
nifhed at once, but decayed gradually, as luxury and a falle 
tafte prevailed. During the period of eight hundred years 
from the fiege of Trey to the tonquefts of Alexander the Greats 
even aiter the finer arts of painting, fculpture, and architec- 
ture had attained the greateft perfection, much of the an- 
tient fimplicity and fobricty remained in other refpeéts, and 
* was chiefly deftroyed by that corruption of tafte which was 
I © in- 
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¢ introduced by the greater monarchies. ‘Till they arofe, the 
< changes of manners were much flower ; but fo foon as fuch 
¢ mighty empires were raifed, falfe refinements, and extrava- 
¢ ant fumptuoufnefs fuddenly over-ran the world; and be- 
¢ ginning at courts and palaces, made rich by oppreffion, they 
¢ fpread by degrees to places more diftant, till at length the in- 
‘ fection growing univerfal, a tafte for all kinds of expenfive 
¢ ornaments increafing continually, and the great people re- 
¢ quiring fo much attendance, a much greater number in pro- 
¢ portion applied themfelves to arts merely ornamental, fewer 
¢ to agriculture and neceflary occupations. In confequence of 
¢ this, great tracts of land being left uncultivated every where, 
‘ food, and all the neceflaries of life, became fcarce and dear. 
‘ This again prevented marriage, as many would not choofe 
¢ to fubject themfelves to the incumbrance of a family, but 
‘ would rather plunge into debauchery and irregular amours. 
‘ Befides, the greater monarchies raifing high taxes, and op- 
‘ prefling the more diftant pate under their jurifdi€tion, mul- 
‘ titudes would leave thofe diftant provinces, and take up their 
‘ refidence near the center of the government: their not be- 
‘ ing married, would make this more eafy: the magnificence 
‘ and fplendor, fhows and diverfions, excefles and debaucheries 
* of the courts of princes, would allure vaft numbers, . By all 
‘ thefe methods, the world daily declined in temperance, fru- 
‘ gality and virtue, and of courfe the people were continually 
* diminifhed ; tho’ after a manner fo flow as was hardly to be 
‘perceived. Nor indeed has the world ever recovered the 
* antient tafte of frugality and fimplicity, but is either barba- 
* rous, and in a great meafure deftitute of arts and agriculture, 
* or corrupted by luxury and falfe refinements. 
* The natural progreffion from fimplicity to refinement, and 
‘ from that to luxury, would take place in {mall ftates as well 
* asin extenfive monarchies; but in the latter, the fucceffive 
* changes would follow each other more quickly, at the fame 
‘ time that, luxury would be carried to a greater height than 
inthe former. Thus in the falfe refinements and extrava- 
gancies of fuch over-grown monarchies, we may fee one 
’ confiderable caufe of the ruin of the world.’ 
Our author now proceeds to take notice of fome paflages-of 
authors, which fhew, that in antient times there was a great 
difptoportion between the prices of neceflaries and thofe of 
things ornamental ; that while the latter were very high, the 
omer were very low; ahd that even in times of luxury, and 
Ereat plenty of money, food, and the common neceffaries of 
* might have been purchafed at a very low rate. After this 
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he goes on to make fome obfervations on the ftate of Scotland, 
and concludes his differtation in the following manner. 
¢ Philofophers, fays he, have been advifing, and divines 
€ calling vpon mankind to cultivate frugality, temperance, 
* fimplicity, contentment with a little, and patience of labour, 
¢ demonftrating that thefe humble virtues are the only means 
¢ by which they can expect to fecure folid, lafting, and inde. 
© pendent felicity. “Ithey have painted their charms in the 
< moft lively colours ; defcribed in the moft inviting manner, 
© that inward peace and tranquility of mind, which is the in- 
© feparable attendant on thefe fober virtues ; and taught, that 
¢ it is in this way alone that men can enjoy happinefs, free- 
¢ dom, and independence. Such has been the language of 
* philofophy ; fuch has been the language of religion. 
¢ But the cultivation of thefe virtues not only makes indi- 
* viduals happy; but, from what has been maintained in the 
© preceding di/fertation, appears further to be the fureft way of 
© rendering the earth populous, and making fociety flourifh, 
© It was fimplicity of tafte, frugality, patience of labour, and 
* contentment with a little, which made the world fo populous 
© in antient times. The decay of thefe virtues, and the in- 
© troduction of a corrupted and luxurious tafte, have contri- 
© buted in a great meafure to diminifh the numbers of man- 
© kind in modern days. 

« From hence we may conclude, that it is not the preva- 
© lency of luxury, but of fimplicity of tafte among private ci- 
© tizens, which makes the public flourith: and _ that private 
© vices are far from being, what a notable writer has employ- 
© ed the whole force of his genius to demonftrate them to be, 
* public benefits, Indeed it is ridiculous to condemn eleganee 
© and refinement of every kind. If difplayed in public works, 
* and things of a durable nature, they contribute to promote 
© the happinefs, as well-as the grandeur of fociety, and wil 
© be no hindrance to populoufnefs. But if difplayed in every 
* the leaft trifle in private life, and employed to fatisfy the n- 
© diculous tafte and whimfical fancies of each particular citi 
* zen, muft contribute 'in a great degree to diminifh the num- 
“ ber of mankind, as the conftant labour, great expence, and 
* vaft number of hands, by which this luxury is maintained, 
© muft make the neceffaries of life fcarce and dear. 

* In this manner the moft humble virtues are found tobe 
* not only confiftent with, but greatly conducive to the pop 
© Joufnefs and grandeur of fociety.’ 

In his appendix our author endeavours to illuftrate more ful) 


fome things only hinted at in the diflertation, and to oa 
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the objeCtions urged by the ingenious mr. Hume, who gives th® 
reference to modern times in refpeét of populoufnefs. Mr. 
Hume confiders the inftitution of flavery among the antients as 
unfavourable to propagation, both becaufe the flaves were 
cruelly treated by their mafters, and becaufe the males and fe- 
males were not allowed to have mututal intercourfe. Our au- 
thor endeavours to make it appear, that’ flaves were not only 
not fo harfhly treated as mr. Hume imagines, but were com- 
monly well treated; that their treatment did not debilitate them 
orhinder them from propagating; that intereft, no lefs than 
humanity, led the mafters to encourage them to propagate; 
that they multiplied exceedingly ; and that the verm@, or home- 
born flaves, were extremely numerous. This point he confi- 
ders at great length, and then proceeds to fhew that modern 
inftitutions and modern manners are far lefs favourable to: po- 
puloufnefs, than thofe which obtained in antient ages. In this 
partof his work, and indeed through the whole of it, there 
are many judicious obfervations founded upon an extenfive ac- 
quaintance both with antient and modern hiftory; but tbe 
bounds we have affigned.to this article will not allow us to give 
any further extracts, y} 





Art. xxix. 4 letter from a phyfician in town to his friend in the 
country, concerning the difputes at prefent fubfifting between the 
fellows and licentiates of the college of phyficians in Londons 
8vo. 1s. Millar. 


N our laft, p. 144. we mentioned another pamphlet upon. 
this fubje&t;_ wherein was contained a flight fketch of the 
grounds of the prefent difpute between the fellows and the i- 
centiates ; with a propofal for accommodating the_differences, 
This performance explains the ‘matter at a greater length, and 
with fome additional and ftriking circumftances. It is written 
on the fide of the Jicentiates, and gives a clear and comprehen- 
live view of the behaviour and proceedings of both parties, 
from the beginning of the difpute to the prefent time. It is a 
well written piece, and may afford entertainment even to thofe 
who, having no conneétion with the faculty, may not think 
Gemielves interefted in the controverfy ; which is likely to be 
‘termined only in a court of juftice, the /icentiates having 
“ommenced a profecution, in order to procure that redrefs of 


their grievances which, it is faid, they have in vain folicited in 
*More amicable way. 
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Our author treats the college with’becoming refpe& ; ‘for, 
notwithftanding the behaviour of its leading members to the 
Licentiates, has drawn from him this obfervation, That corporate 
bodies, when they think themfelves fubjeéted to no controul or vif. 
tation, do not always make equity the rule of their condué& ; and 
that particular members will give into unjuftifiable meafures, when 
the blame is to r:ft an the whcle body: yet he allows, * That the 
* decifions of the college, with regard to the qualifications of 
€ to be irreverfible ;’ and he declares, that * they can have no 
fuperior.’ He adds, ‘ No one is fo good a judge of a phy- 
fician’s abilities as a phyfician ; and no teftimonial is adequate 
to that of the college: to erecta tribunal of any other fa. 
culty, fuppofe of the law, would be juft as improper as to 
oblige the lawyers and divines to procure their faculties from 
Warwick lane: but in refpe& to the government of the 
college in a corporate capacity, the cafe is quite otherwife, 
and the more fo, as fome may be led to think, that as they 
ought to be uncontroulable in one cafe, fo they may be def- 
potic in every other ; may frame laws, enjein heavy and ar- 
* bitrary fines, exact fubmiffions, in a word, invade not only 
* the liberties but the properties of the fubje€t, without any 
* danger of being called to account for it,’ 

The exclufion of graduates of every univerfity in the world, 
except thofe-of Oxford and Cambridge, from being admitted 
into the freedom of the college, is indeed a notable grievance, 
and of which the /icentiates feem with great juftice to complain. 
‘This matter our author confiders as a corrupt innovation of the 
very defign and inftitution of the college ; of which he gives 
the following concife view. we | 

¢ Learning, fays he, ofall kinds, you know, was at a very 
€ low ebb in the 5th century ; the learned not many, the 
‘ pretenders to it numerous, efpecially in thofe profeflions, 
* where to pretend is often as advantageous and lucrative as to 
‘know. The fcience of medicine was but then flowly emerg- 
* ing from Gothic monkith barbarifm ; the practice was open 
‘ to every body; and Pliny’s farcafm was perhaps now more 
€ juftly applicable to the promifcuous herd, who intruded into 
* it, than at any other time *. K. Henry the 8th found tt 
* necellary to put a ftop to this mifchief, and with that view, 
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° Ju hae artium fola evenit, at guicungue medicum fe pr oftffo fatim 
eredatur, cum fit periculum in nullo mendacio majus.--- Difcunt nofirs 
periculis, SF experimenta per mortes agunt : mediceg; tantum hominem 

, eeciaiffe impanitas fumma ft. Plin. Nat, Hift. J. 29.% é 
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* fuch as offer to ferve the public in a medical capacity, ought 
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« by: the advice of his phyficians, who were men of great 
« Jearning, had ftudied phyfic in the foreign univerfities, and 
¢ brought home with them the regulations obferved abroad in 
‘ medical collegiate bodies; granted a charter, which was after- 
‘¢ wards confirmed by parliament; whereby fix * phylicians by 
¢ name, and.all other men-of that faculty, of and in the city 
« of London, were incorporated by the name of the college of 
« phyficians, with power to examine all fuch perfons as prac- 
< tifed phyfic in, or within feven miles of London, and to ad- 
$ mit into the freedom and fellowfhip of the college, fuch of 
‘ them as fhould from time to time be by them approved. 

¢ In this, or any fubfequent aét, or charter, relative te the 
‘ college, no notice is taken that thofe who were thus to: be 
‘ admitted into the college, fhould be graduates of any parti- 
¢ cular univerfity ; n.uch lefs that none but fuch as had degrees 
6 from Oxford or Cambridge fhould be admitted therein. To 
‘have annexed fuch a limitation in the firft eftablifhment, 
¢ would have been improper, as the perfons named in this 
¢ charter had procured their degrees abroad, and one of them 
¢ was a foreigner by birth ; and it cannot be fhewn that in any 
¢ fubfequent enlargement, or confirmation of their privileges, 
© the college ever attempted to obtain any fuch limitation. 
‘ The way was then open to every phyfician, to obtain the 
* freedom and higheft dignities in the college, from which,no- 
§ thing excluded him but the want of merit and knowledge in 
§ his profeffion. 
__ © By the charter the prefident was to be chofen yearly out 
‘ of the freemen, commonalty, or fellows of the college; by 
§ the ftatute which confirms the charter, eight eleéts were 
* conftituted, out of whom the prefident was to be chofen, 
* with a power to the elects to choofe their fucceflors out of 
* the faculty at large, as the place of any became vacant ;- but 
* ftill this choice was not confined to any particular part of the 
§ fellows, or to the graduates of any univerfity; but good 
* morals, found learning, proper age, and becoming gravity, 
* were all the qualifications judged neceflary to fill up this 


§ tation. 


- 


* We meet with no traces of an alteration in this plan, for 
‘a confiderable time; nor reafon to fufpeét that doétors of 
* phyfic, from whatever univerfities they came, after being 
* examined, approved, and admitted by the college, could be 
* excluded the freedom of the college, or the enjoyment of 
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any privilege the college was entitled to, either in regard to 
their civil immunities or corporate functions. Noor is it eafy 
to find out the precife time of, much lefs the occafion for, 
any fuch exclufion ; nor the reafon of making the flatuta de 
candidatis et de permiffi ; or of interpreting the firft, as hath 
lately been attempted, to import an exclufion of graduates of 
every univerfity in the world, except thofe of Oxford and 
Cambridge, from being admitted into the freedom and fel- 
lowfhip of the college, let their learning, experience, abili- 
ties, converfation, and the like, be never fo unexceptionable ; 
an interpretation that neither does honour to thofe who firft 
made it, nor to thofe who continue to fupport it. 

¢ But, from whatever caufe it proceeded, a diftinétion hag 
been introduced among the members of the college, not in 


the leaft warranted by the charter, between fuch as have de- - 


grees from Oxford or Cambridge, who ftile themfelves fellows, 
and in Latin, focit; and fuch as are by them ftiled dicentiates, 
or permiffi, confitting of graduates from both Briti/h and fo- 
reign univerfities, and others admitted by the college. The 


former have by degrees aflumed to themfelves the whole go- 


vernment of the college, the power of making laws, and 
difcharging all the offices of dignity and truft therein, and 
alfo of impofing muléts and fines on the latter at their plea- 
fure. ‘The latter are excluded from all offices in the college, 
have no votes in, nor are allowed to be prefent at the comitia, 
yet are compelled to pay larger fines on their admiffion, and 
an annual tribute for the ufe of the college, which the fellows 
alone are benefited by.’ 

We fhall conclude our account of this performance with one 


other fhort extract, which may be confidered as the apology 
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for the conduct of the /icentiates. 


© If the /icentiates, fays the author, from the beft informa- 
tion they can procure, apprehend, that thofe now ftiled fe/- 
lows have no legal power to exclude any part of the faculty, 
qualified and admitted as their charter directs, from a parti- 
cipation of every privilege the fellows enjoy; if to them it 
appears, that this power has been infenfibly ufurped, and is 
unjuftly made ufe of, to aggrandize the credit of the uni- 
verfities of Oxford and Cambridge, at the expence of others, 
even in Britain, of {uperior merit in regard to a phyfical 
education; if, I fay, the dicentiates view the affair in this 
light, ought it to be imputed to them as matter of blame, if 
as friends to liberty and juftice, and in duty to themfelves and 
their fucceflors, they endeavour to put a ftop to fuch a difor- 


“der? And to contribute, as much as in them lies, to bring 


¢ the 
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¢ the college back to its original inftitution, from whence they 
‘ think it has deviated, to their mutual prejudice? Efpecially 
¢ as it will upon enquiry appear, that medicine is not regularly 
¢ taught, either in Oxford or Cambridge; that moft of thofe 
< who apply themfelves to ftudy it, though matriculated in ei- 
‘ ther of them, commonly have recourfe for inftruétion, ei- 
‘ ther to fome other Briti/h or foreign univerfity ; in many of 
¢ which medicine is regularly taught : and confequently Oxford 
‘ or Cambridge cannot with any juftice or propriety, lay claim 
‘ to the privilege of having their members alone admitted into 
‘ the freedom, fellowfhip, and government of the college of 
¢ phyficians, and excluding all others,’ 


G. 


Art. xxx. The adventures of Ferdinand count Fathom. By 
the author of Roderick Random. 12mo. 6s. Johnfton. 





~~” 


'§ the public is already very well acquainted with the ge- 
nius and talents of this writer, for works of imagination, 
there is little occafion for our faying much of his prefent per- 
formance. 
He feems to have fat down to this work with a fund of ideas 
gleaned from Gil Blas, Guzman de Alfarache, Lazarillo de 
Tormes, the Englifh rogue, &c. His Ferdinand Fathom is a 
compound of all that is deteftable in the heroes of thefe ludi- 
crous romances, with a larger portion of wickednefs, and with- 
out any tinture of their comic humour ; an article which our 
author has more fparingly ufed in this than in his former works 
of entertainment. 

The character of Fathom is in truth that of the moft exe- 
crable hypocrite (we will not fay, that ever exifted in real life, 
but) that the moft inventive power of an author could poffibly 
create, or the moft fertile pen defcribe. His adventures are a 
feries of fuch acts of treachery, fraud, ingratitude, and the 
moft unparallel’d wickednefs, that the recital becomes quite 
intolerable to the humane reader. ‘The merit of other works 
of this kind has been, that the incidents they afforded gave the 
higher pleafure in the perufal, from the fuppofition of their 
reality ; but here, we imagine, the reader’s greateft fatisfac- 
tion muft fpring from his continually bearing in mind the im- 
probability that fuch a monfter ever lived, or that fuch unna- 
tural cruelties and villanies were ever perpetrated. 

That rogues of Ferdinand’s caft may indeed have but too 
often appeared amongft mankind, cannot be denied; for 
every 
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every one that knows even but little of the world, muft be 
convinced there are fuch: but tho’ hypocrify and ingra. 
titude are perhaps the growth of every clime, yet we are per- 
fuaded, that it is not in nature to produce fuch a mafter-piece 
of diabolifm as Ferdinand count Fathom. 

The charaéter of this hero, is that of an agreeable, foft, {o. 
ber, fpecious, fmiling hypocrite; who, under the mafk of the 
moft amiable deportment, and by the help of a very engaging 
perfon, pafles for a miracle of goodnefs. Poffefled of every exte- 
rior accomplifhment, and wanting nothing but an honeft heart, 
he impofes himfelf upon all his acquaintance, as the mirror 
of difinterefted friendfhip, humanity, and benevolence; while 
thefe outward profeffions only ferve to conceaf the vileft fchemes 
that an’ abandoned heart could pofibly conceive: and all this 
from innate principles of wickednefs ; for Ferdinand was nei- 
ther tutored in any fchool of vice, nor feduced by the contagion 
of evil example. aks 

In the recital of fuch a wretch’s exploits, can the reader be 

reatly interefted? Or can any emotions be excited in his mind, 
a thofe of horror and difguft? And therefore of what ufe, 
it may be demanded, can fucha recital prove? What tendency 
can it have towards the reader’s inftru€tion or advantage in 
any refpeét?—A point which writers in this way fhould ever 
keep in view, as well as meer amufement.—Let our author 
anfwer for himfelf: hear his apology. 

He obferves, (dedication, p. 5.) That almoft all the he- 
roes who have fucceeded in works of the novel kind, on the 
Englifb ftaze, are charaéters of tranfcendent worth, conducted 
through the viciffitudes of fortune to that goal of happinefs 
which ever ought to be the repofe of extraordinary defert. 
* Yet the fame principle, fays he, by which we rejoice at the 
remuneration of merit, will teach us to relifh the difgrace 
and difcomfiture of vice, which is always an example of ex- 
tenfive-ufe and influence, becaufe it leaves a deep impreffion 
of terror upon the minds of thofe who are not confirmed in 
the purfuit of morality and virtue, and while the balance 
wavers, enables the right {cale to preponderate. In the drama, 
which is a more limited field of invention, the chief perfon- 
age is often the objeé of our deteftation and abhorrence ; 
and we are as well pleafed to fee the wicked fchemes of a 
Richard blafted, and the perfidy of a Ma/kwell expofed, as 
to behold a Bewil happy, and an Edward victorious.’ 

Our author adds, ¢ The impulfes of fear, which is the mot 
violent and interefting of all the paflions, remain longer than 
any other upon the memory; and for one that is allured to 
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¢ yjrtue by the contemplation of that peace and happinefs 
‘ which it beftows, an hundred are deterred from the practice 
« of vice, by-that infamy and punifhment to which it is liable 
¢ from the laws and regulations of mankind, 

‘ Let me not, therefore, fays he, be condemned for hav- 
¢ ing chofen my principal chara€ter from thé purlieus of trea- 
‘ chery and fraud, when { declare my purpofe is to fet him up 
‘ asa beacon for the benefit of the unexperienced and unwary, 
‘ who, from the perufal of thefe memoirs, may learn to evade 
‘ the manifold {nares with which they are continually fur- 
‘ rounded in the paths of life; while thofe who hefitate on 
‘ the brink of iniquity, may be terrified from plunging into 
‘ that irremeable gulph, by furveying the deplorable fate of 
‘ Ferdinand count Fathom.’ » 

Whether this apology will effe@tually plead our author’s ex- 
cule with his readers, we leave them to determine ;—But 
he has ftill fomething farther. to offer in his own behalf, by 
way of compenfation for having introduced us into fuch un- 
edifying company, and which we believe will have more 
weight than what he has already urged. 

‘ That the mind, fays he, might not be fatigued, nor the 
‘ imagination difgufted, by a fucceffion of vitious objects, I 
‘ have endeavoured to refrefh the attention with occafional in- 
‘ cidents of a different nature; and raifed up a virtuous cha- 
‘ racter, in oppofition to the adventurer, with a view to amufe 
* the fancy, engage the affections, and, form a ftriking con- 
* traft, which might heighten the expreffion, and give a relief 
‘ to the moral of the whole.’ 2 | 

This part of our author’s work is indeed, in our eftimation, 
the moft valuable, the moft ftriking, and the moft worthy his 
abilities. The ftory of Melville and Monimia affords as fine a 
leflon as we remember to have ever met with, againft that cri- 
minal credulity by which the peace of many families hath been 
deftroyed, and the ruin of many innocent and unfufpe@ing 
perfons effected. 

The epifode of the Spaniard’s hiftory is well introduced, 
and executed in a manner that warmly interefts the reader in 
the fate of Don Diego de Zelos; whofe charaéter is a national 
one, admirably drawn, and fuftained with great vigor and fpi- 
tit throughout. | 

_ And tho’ we are not greatly fatisfied with following the 
infamous Fathom thro’ the fuccefsful part of his viilain- 
Ous adventures, it muft be acknowledged that the author 
Makes us fome reccmpence when he brings this hero to 
‘Tre- 
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repentance. When accumulated vengeance burfts upon the 
guilty head of this wretch, his felf-accufation, and retrofpetive 
view of his paft conduét, is very pathetic, and adapted to’an- 
{wer the moral end which the author profefles, as above, to 
have had in view. 

‘¢ To what purpofe, faid he to himfelf, have I deferted the 
© paths of integrity and truth, and exhaufted a fruitful imagi- 
¢ nation, in contriving fchemes to betray my fellow creatures; 
¢ if, inftead of acquiring a fplendid fortune, which was my aim, 
I have fuffered fuch a feries of mortifcations, and at laf 
brought myfelf to the brink of inevitable deftruction? By a 
virtuous exertion of thofe talents I inherit from nature and 
education, I might, long before this time, have rendered 
myfelf independent, and, perhaps, confpicuous in life: | 
might have grown up like a young oak, which being firm! 
rooted in its kindred foil, gradually raifes up its lofty head, 
expands its leafy arms, projects a noble fhade, and towers | 
the glory of the plain: { fhould have paid the debt of. gras 
titude to my benefactors, and made their hearts fing with 
joy for the happy effeéts of their ‘benevolence: I fhould 
have been a bulwark to my friends, a fhelter to my neigh- 
bours in diftrefs: I fhould have run the race of honour, feen 
my fame diffufed like a fweet-fmelling odour, and felt the 
ineffable pleafure of doing good: whereas I am, after a-vis 
cifitude of difappointments, dangers, and fatigues, reduced 
to mifery and fhame, aggravated by a confcience loaded with 
treachery and guilt. I have abufed the confidence and gene- 
rofity of my patron; I have defrauded his family under the 
mafk of fincerity and attachment; I have taken the moft 
cruel and bafe advantages of virtue in diftrefs; I have fedu- 
ced unfufpecting innocence to ruin and defpair ; I have vio- 
lated the moft facred truft repofed in me by my friend and 
benefactor ; I have betrayed his love, torn his noble heart 
afunder, by means of the moft perfidious flander and falfe 
infinuations ; and finally, brought to an untimely grave the 
faireft pattern of human beauty and perfection. Shall the 
author of thefe crimes pafs with impunity ? Shall he hope to 
profper in the midft of fuch enormous guilt? It werean 
imputation upon providence to fuppofe it.---Ah, no! 1 begin 
to feel myfelf overtaken by the eternal juftice of heaven! I 
totter on the edge of wretchednefs and woe, without one 
‘ friendly hand, to fave me from the terrible abyfs.” 

On the whole, the hiftory of count Fathom is a work of 2 
mixed character, compounded of various and unequal parts. 


It abounds on the one hand with affecting incidents, with we! 
mate 
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mated defcriptions, and alternate fcenes of melting grief, ten- 
dernefs and joy; diverfified with fome few exhibitions of a hu- 
morous kind. On the other hand, (exclufive of the objections 
we have hinted at, with refpect to the character of the princi- 
perfonage) there are fome extravagant excurfions of the 
guthor’s fancy, with certain improbable ftories, (from which, 
indeed, none of the novels we have ever read are free) mar- 
yelous adventures, and little incongruities ; all which feem to 
‘be indications of the performance being haftily, nay and care- 
lelly compofed. Yet, with whatever crudities it may be charge- 
able,--- with all its imperfections, we may venture to pronounce 
that the work has ftill merit enough to compenfate with the 
difcerning reader for its defeéts : it carries with it ftrong marks 
of genius in the author, and demonftrations of his great pro- 
ficiency in the ftudy of mankind. 
* There is an admirable fcene of humour in the firft volume 
of this work, which, we doubt not, will very well enter- 
tain our readers. 

Count Fathom, in the earlier part of his adventures, being 
_ at Paris, and a ftranger in that city, unwarily contraéts an in- 
timacy with a fet of gamefters, with whom the reader is made 
acquainted under the characters of a French abbé, a Dutch of- 
ficer, a Weftphalian count, and an Exglifh knight ; whofe de- 
figns upon him do not however immediately fucceed; for be- 
ing an adept in the fame myfteries, he foils them at their own 
weapons. : 

While he is exulting in his fuccels, a very extraordinary 
perfonage falls in with the fociety, the confequence of whofe 
arrival is related as follows, 

‘ He one day chanced to be at the ordinary, when the com- 
* pany was furprized by the entrance of fuch a figure as had 
* never appeared before in that place. This was no other 
* than a perfon habited in the exaét uniform of an Englif 
‘jockey. His leathern cap, cut bob, fuftian frock, flannel 
* wailtcoat, buff breeches, hunting-boots and whip, were fuf- 
* ficient of themfelves to furnifh out a phenomenon for the 
* admiration of all Paris: but thefe peculiarities were ren- 
* dered ftill more confpicuous by the behaviour of the man 
* who owned them. When he crofled the threfhold of the 
* outward door, he produced fuch a found from the fmack of 
* his whip, as equalled the explofion of an ordinary cohorn ; 
* and then broke forth into the hollow of a fox-hunter, which 
* he uttered with all its variations, in a ftrain of vociferation, 
* that feemed to aftonifh and confound the whole affembly, to 
* whom he introduced himfelf and his fpaniel, by exclaiming 
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© in a tone fomething lefs melodious than the cry of mackaref 


* no offence, in an honeft plain Englifman’s coming with 
« money in his pocket, to tafte a bit of your Vrench frigafee 
* andr zooze.” a 
* This declaration was made in fuch a wild, fantaftical mans 
ner, that the greateft part of the company miftook him for 
¢ fome favage montter or maniac, and confulted their faf by 
* ftarting up from the table, and drawing their fwords. Te 
© Engli/fhman feeing fuch amartm! appatatus produced againit 
© him, fecoiled two or three fteps, faying, ** Waunds, a believe 
© the people are all bewitched: what do they take me fora 
* beaft of prey; is there no body here that knows fir Stentor 
© Stiles, or can {peak to me in my own lingo?” He had ng 
© fooner pronounced thefe words, than the baronet, with marks 
* of infinite furprize, ran towards him, crying, * Good Hea- 
¢ ven! fir Stentor, who expected to meet with you in Paris ?” 
© Upon which the other eyeing him very — “* Odds 
© heartlikens, cried he, my neighbour fir Giles Squirrel, as 
‘ Iam a living foul !’’ With thefe words, he flew upon him 
« like a tyger, kiffed him from ear to ear, demolifhed his pe- 
‘ riwig, and difordered the whole ceconomy of his drefs, to 
* the no {mall entertainment of the company. 

* Having well nigh ftifled his countryman with embraces, 
* and befmeared himfelf with pulville from head to foot, he 
‘ proceeded in this manner; ‘** Mercy upon thee, knight, 
© thou art fo'tranfmographied, and becaubed, and bedizened, 
* that thou mought rob thy own mother without fear of in- 
‘ formation. Look ye here now, I will be truffed, if the very 
‘bitch that was brought up in thy own bofom, knows thee 
‘ again. Hey, fweetlips, here hufly, damn the tuoad, do’ftn’t 
* know thy old meafter. Ey, ey, thou may’ft fmell till Chri/- 
* mas.\ 1’ll be bound to be hanged, knight, if the creature’s 
* nofe an’t foundered by the damned ftinking perfumes you 
* have got among you.” 

* Thefe compliments being paft, the two knights fat down 
* by one another, and fir Stentor being afked by his neighbour, 
* upon what errand he had crofled the fea, gave him to un- 
* detftand, that he had come to France, in confequence of 
* a wager with fquire Snaffe, who had laid a thoufand 
* pounds, that he, fir Stentor, would not travel to Paris'by 
* himfelf, and for a whole month, appear every day at a cer- 
€ tain hour, in the publick walks, without wearing any othef 
* drefs, than that in which he faw him. ‘* The fellow has 


* got no'more ftuff in his pate, continued this polite ftrangers 
: * than 


~ 





or five cod, ** By your leave, gentlevolks, I hope there’s. 
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@han a jack-afs, to think I could ‘not find my way hither, 
¢ thof I could not jabber your French lingo. Ecod ! the people 
¢ of this country are fharp enough to find out your meaning, 
é\when you want to fpend any thing among ‘them: and as for 
¢ the matter of drefs, bodikins! fora chotifand pounds, ‘I 
é would engage to liye in the midft of thtm, aid thew my- 
« {elf without any cloaths at all. Odd’s heart ! a true-born 
¢ Englifhman needs not ‘be afeard to ‘thew ’his face, nor his 
é ‘backfide neither, with the beft Frenchman that ever trod the 
«ground. Thof we Englifhmen don’t beplaifter our doublets 
« with gold and filver, I believe as how we have’ our pockets 
¢ better lined than moft of our neighbours; and for al! my 
é bit of a fuftian frock, that eoft me in all but forty fhillings, 
¢ T believe, between you and me, knight, I have more duft ‘in 
«my fob, than all thefe powdered fparks put together. But 
¢ the worft of the matter is this; here is no folid belly-timber: 
jn this country: one can’t have a flice of a delicate firloin, 
¢ or nice buttock of beef, for love nor money... Apize upon 
‘ them ! I could get no eatables upon the ruoad, but what they 
¢ call bully, which looks like the flefh of Phareah’s lean kine 
‘ ftewed into rags and tatters; ard then their peajohn, pea- 
‘john, rabbet them! one would think every old woman of 
* this kingdom hatched pigeons from her own body.” 

‘ It is not to be fuppofed, that fuch an original fat unob- 
‘ferved. The French and other foreigners, who had never 
* been in England, were ftruck dumb with amazement; at 
* the knight’s appearance and deportment ; while the Engl 
* guefts were overwhelmed with fhame and confufion, and 
‘kept a moft wary filence, for fear of being recognized by 
‘their countryman. As for our adventurer, he was inwardly 
* tranfported with joy at fight of this curiofity. He confder- 
* ed him as a genuine, rich, country booby, of the right Eng- 
* lf growth, frefh as imported ; and his heart throbbed with 
‘rapture, when he -heard fir Stentor value himfelf upon the 
“lining of his pockets: he forefaw, indeed, that the other 
‘ knight would endeavour to referve him for his own game ; 
* but he was too confcious of his own accomplifhments to 
* think he fhould find great difficulty in fuperfeding the in- 
* fluence of fir Gites. 

* Mean while, the new comer was by his friend, helped to 
fome ragout, which pleafed his palate fo well, that he de- 
clared he fhould now make a hearty meal, for the firft time 
} fince he had croffed the water ; and while his good humour 
prevailed; he drank to every individual around the table. 


* Ferdinand {eized this opportunity of infinuating himfelf imo 
Vot. VIIL P * his 
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© his favour, by faying in Englifo, he was glad to-:find therg 
was any thing in France that was agentes to fir Stentor : 
to this comply the knight replied with an air of fur. 
prize, ‘* Waunds! I find here’s another countryman of 
mine in this here company. Sir, I am proud to fee. you 
with all, my heart,’ _ So fpeaking, he thruft out his right 
hand, acrofs the table, and fhook our hero by the fift, with 
fuch violence of civility, as prnred very grievous to a French 
marquis, who, in, helping himfelf to foup, was joftled in 
fuch a manner,.as to, overturn the dividing {poon in, his own 
bofom. The Baghihmen fecing the mifchief he had produ- 
ced, cried, ‘* no. offence, I hope,” in.a tone of -vocifera. 
tion, which the marquis in all probability mifconftrued: for 
he began to model his features into a very, fublime.and pe- 
remptory look, when Fathom interpreted the apology, and at 
the fame time informed fir Stentor, that altho’ he himfelf had 
not the honour of being an Eugli/hman, he had always en- 
tertained a particular veneration for the country, and Jearn- 
ed the language in confequenceof thatefteem: ..; | 
“© Blood! anfwered the knight, I think, myfelf, the more 
obliged to you for your kind opinion, than if you was my 
countryman in good earneft: for there be abundance of we 
Englifh, no offence, fir Giles, that. feem to be afhamed of 
their own nation, and leave their homes to come and fpend 
their fortunes abroad, among a parcel of—you underftand 
me, fir—a word to the wife, as the faying is—” Here he 
was interrupted by an article of the fecond courfe, that feem- 
ed to give him great difturbance: this wasa roafted leveret 
very ftrong of the fumet, which happened to be placed di- 
rectly under his nofe. His fenfe of fmelling was no fooner 
_encountered by the effluvia of this delicious fare, than he 
ftarted up from table, exclaiming, ‘* Odd’s my liver ! here’s 
a piece of carrion, that I would not offer to e’er a hound in 
my. kennel; ’tis enough to make any chriftian vomit both 
gut and gall;” and indeed, by the wry faces he made while 
he ran to the door, his ftomach feemed ready to juftify this 
laft affertion. 
€ ‘Te abbé, who concluded from thefe fymptoms of difguft, 
that the leveret was not fufficiently ftale, began to exhibit 
marks of difcontent, and defired that it might be brought to 
the other end of the table, for his examination. He accord- 
ingly hung over it with the moft greedy appetite, feafting 
his. noftrils with the fteams of animal putrefaCtion ;_ and at 
Jength declared that the morceau was paflable, tho’ he owned 
it would. have been highly perfeét, had it been kept another 
3 © week, 
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s week: INeverthelefs, mouths were not wanting to difcufs 
‘ jt, infipid as it was: for in three minutes there was not a 
‘ yeltige to be-feen of that which had offended the organs of 
¢ fir Sientor, who now refumced his place, and did juftice to the 
‘ defert. But what he feemed to relifh better than any other 
¢ part of the entertainment, was the converfation of our ad- 
s yenturer;, whom after dinner he begged to have the honour ~ 
‘ of treating with a difh of coffee ; to the feeming mortifica- 
‘ tjon’of his brother knight, over which Fathom exulted in his 
* own: heart. : 
¢ In fhort, our hero, by his affability and engaging deport- 
‘ ment, immediately gained pofleffion of fir Stenter’s good 
¢ graces ; infomuch, that he defired to crack. a bottle with 
‘ him in the evening, and they repaired to aniauberge, whither 
¢ his fellow knight accompanied them, not without manifeft - 
‘ figns of reluctance. There the ftranger gave a loofe to jol- 
¢ lity. ; tho’ at firft he damned the Burgundy as a poor thin li- 
¢ quor; that ran thro’ him in a twinkling, and inftead of 
‘ warming, cooled ‘his heart and bowels: however, it infen- 
‘ fibly. feemed to give the lie to his imputation ; for his fpirits 
‘ rofe to a more elevated pitch of mirth and good) feliowfhip; 
‘he fung or rather roared the early horn fo as to alarm the 
‘ whole neighbourhood, and began to flabber his companions 
‘ with a moft bear-like affeGtion. Yet, whatever hafte le 
‘ made to the goal of ebriety, he was diftanced by his brother 
‘ baronet, who from the beginning of the party had mace little 
‘ other ufe of his mouth, than to receive the glafs, and now 
: = down upon the floor, in a ftate of temporary annihi- 
* lation. | 
‘He was immediately carried to bed by the direction of 
‘ Ferdinand, who now faw himfelf in a manner poffeffor of 
* that mine, to which he had made fuch eager and artful ad- 
‘ vances. That he might, therefore, carry on the approaches 
‘in the fame cautious manner, he gradually fhook off the 
* trammels of fobriety, gave a loofe to that fpirit of freedom 
* which good liquor commonly infpires, and in the familiarity 
‘ of drunkennefs, owned himfelf head of a noble family of 
* Poland, from which he had been obliged to abfent, himfelf 
* on account of an affair of honour, not yet compromifed. 
‘ Having made this confeffion, and laid ftrong injunctions of 
* fecrefy upon fir Stentor, his countenance feemed to acquire 
* from every fucceeding glafs, a new fymptom of intoxication: 
* they renewed their embraces, {wore eternal friendfhip from 
* that day, and fwallowed. frefh bumpers, till both being in all 
* appearance, quite over-powered, they began to yawn in cons 
WOR .s * cert, 
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cert, and even nod in their chairs. The knight feemed to . 
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refent the attacks of flumber, as fo many impertinent ap 
tempts to interrupt their entertainment ; he curfed his own 


‘propenfity to fleep, imputing it to the damned French cjj- 


mate, and propdfed to engage in fome paftime that would 
keep them awake. ‘* Odd’s fleth, cried the Briton, when 
I’m at home, I defy all the devils in heli to faften my eye- 
lids together, if fo be as | am otherwife inclined. For 
there’s mother and fifter Nan, and brother Numps, and 1, 
continue to divert ourfelves at all-fours, brag, cribbidge, te- 
totum, hufsle-cap, and chuck-varthing ; and tho’f I fay it, 
that fhould n’t fay it, I won’t turn my back to e’er a he 
in England, at any of thefe paftimes: and fo, count, if you 
are fo difpofed, I am your man, that is in the way of friend- 
fhip, at which of thefe you fhall pleafe to pitch upon.” 

© To this propofal Fathom replied, he was quite ignorant of 
all the games he had mentioned ; but, in order to amufe fir 
Stentor, he would play with him at lanfquenet, for a trifle, 
as he had laid it down fora maxim,. to rifk nothing conf- 
derable at play, ‘* Waunds, anfwered the knight, I hope 
you don’t think I come here in queft of money. Thank 
God! I have a good landed eftate worth five thoufand a 
year, and owe no man a half-penny ; and I queftion whe- 
ther there be many counts in your nation, no offence, I 
hope, that can fay a bolder word. As for your lambfkin-net, 


I know nothing of the matter: but I will tofs up.withyou ° 


for a guinea, crofs or pile as the faying is, or if there’s fuch 
a thing in this country, as a box and dice, I love to hear the 
bones rattle fometimes.”’ 

* Fathom found fome difficulty in concealing his joy, at the 
mention of this laft amufement, which had been one of his 
chief {tudies, and in which he had made fuch progrefs, that 
he could calculate all the chances with the utmoft exactnefs 
and certainty. However, he made {fhift to contain himfelf 
within due bounds, and with feeming indifference, confent- 
ed to pafs away an hour at hazard, provided the implements 
could be procured. Accordingly, jthe landlord was confult- 
ed, and their defire gratified; the dice were produced, and 
the table refounded with the effects of their mutual eager- 
nefs. Fortune, at firft, declared for the Engli/bman, who 
was permitted by our adventurer to win twenty broad pieces; 
and he was fo clated with his fuccefs, as to accompany every 
lucky throw with a loud burft of laughter, and other favage 
and fimple manifeftations of exceflive joy, exclaiming in a 
tone fomething lefs {weet than the bellowing of a bulls 
“<6 Now 
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« Now for ‘the main, count,—odd! here they come—here 
« are the feven black ftars, i’faith. Come along my yellow 
© ‘boys—odd’s heart ! T never liked the face of Lewis before.’ 

‘ Fathom drew happy prefages from thefe boyifh raptures, 
‘ ree having indulged them for fome time, began to avail 
‘ himfelf of his arithmetic, in confequence of which the 
‘ knight was obliged to refund the greateft part of his winning: 
¢ then he altered his note, and became as intemperate in his 
¢ chagrin, as he had been before immoderate in his mirth. 
‘ He curfed himfelf and his whole generation, damned his bad 
‘ luck, ftamped with his feet upon the floor, and challenged 
‘ Ferdinand to double ftakes. ‘This was a very welcome 
¢ propofal to our hero, who found fir Stentor juft fuch a fub- 
 jeét as he had long defired to encounter with ; the more the 
‘ “Englifbman laid, the more he loft, and Fathom took care to 
¢ inflame his paffions, by certain well-timed farcafms upon his 
* want of judgment, till at length he became quite outrageous, 
‘ {wore the dice were falfe, and threw them out at the win- 
‘ dow; pulled off his periwig, and committed it to the flames, 
‘ fpoke with the moft rancorous contempt of his adverfary’s 
‘ {kill, infifting upon his having ftripped many a better man, 
© for all he was a count, and threatning that before they part- 
¢ ed, he fhould not only look like a Po/e, but alfo {mell like a 
* pole-cat. 

‘ This was a f{pirit which our adventurer induftrioufly kept 
‘up, obferving that the Englif) were dupes to all the world ; 
* and that in point of genius and addrefs, they were no more 
‘ than noify braggadocios. In fhort, another pair of dice was 
‘ procured ; the ftakes were again raifed, and after feveral vi- 
* ciffitudes, fortune declared fo much in favour of the knight, 
* that Fathom loft all the money in his pocket, amounting to 
‘a pretty confiderable fum. By this time he was warmed 
‘ into uncommon eagernefs and impatience; being equally 
* piqued at the fuccefs and provoking exultations of his anta- 
* gonift, whom he now invited to his lodgings, in order to de- 
* cide the conteft: fir Stentor complied with his requeft; the 
* difpute was renewed with various fuccefs, till towards day- 
‘light, Ferdinand faw this noify, raw, unexperienced fimple- 
* ton, carry off all his ready cafh, together with his jewels, with — 
* almoft every thing that was valuable about his perfon ; and to 
* crown the whole, the victor at parting, told him with a moft 
* intolerable {neer, that fo foon as the count fhould receive 
* another remittance from Poland, he would give him his 


* revenge.’ 
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Our author afterwards lets his readers into. the, myftery of 
this adventure ; which was no other than a fcheme laid. by the 
party, to entrap, and revenge themfelves on, the unfufpecting 
count Fathom. G af 
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ArT. xxx1 Conclufion of the account of the parliamentary bifte- 
ry of England. The firft ei zht volumes. | | 


N fome former numbers * we have given fpecimens of the 
nature and defign of this copious and entertaining hiftory, 
that our readers might be able to form a juft idea of the origi- 
na! fources and vaft importance of our Engli/> conftitution of 
overnment, and wherein its moft effential, interefts confift, 
ie the account we have exhibited of the ftriét and zealous at- 
tention which our parliaments have, frequently fhewn for pre- 
ferving their rights and liberties, it may be highly expedient. ta 
annex. fome obfervations on their proceedings in relation to the 
trade, manufactures, and commerce of this kingdom. 

In the earlier periods of our hiftory it doth not appear that 
thefe impcrtant fubjeéts were brought under a parliamentary in- 
{pe&tion and inquiry. . It feemeth very probable, that matters 
of this kind were principally conducted by our kings and their 
minifters of ftate. Many writers of the Englifh hiftory have 
cenfured Edward IV. as taking a very impolitic and. injurious 
meafure in making a prefent to the king of Spain of fome Cotf- 
© weld fheep; the breed of which have been very detrimental 
© to the Englifh woolen manufactory, which our authors 
¢ juftly reprefent as a natural branch of trade, ever fince. But 
© they obferve, that one old hiftorian +, has in fome meafure 
cleared him from that afperfion, by remarking, that long ere 
this, fheep muft have been common in Spain, as is apparent 
by a patent, gianted by-Henry II, in the,z1ft year of bis 
reign, 1185, to the weavers of London, that if any Englifh 
cloth was found to be mixed with Spami/b woo), the mayor 
of London fhould fee it burnt.’ = al | 
That we may digeft our narrative of the tranfaCtions of out 
parliaments, in reference to trade and manufactures, into fome 
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* See Reviews for December and Fanuary lak. 

+ J. Stowe, p. 419: A league of friendthip and commerce hav- 
ing been ratified between king Edward, Henry king of Caffile, and 
Fobn king of Arragon ; the former judging it very beneficial to Eng: 
fund, made the latter a prefent of thefe fheep, anno 1465. 
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regular and confiftent {cheme or order, we muft look back to 
the reign.of Edward IL. where we meet with fome of the 

At notices of their refolutions upon the materials which are 
neceflary for the compofition of them, : 

In the parliament which met 13 Oécber, 36 Edward IIL, 
1362. we are told, that the ‘ ftaple of wools was appointed 
¢ though not by exprefs ftatute, yet with the confent of both 
¢ houfes, to be removed from London to Calais. For we find 
‘by the records, that when the lords were commanded to 
¢ {peak what they thought of the merchants removing to Ca- 
‘ jais, they all agreed, that it feemed to be a matter very pro- 
¢ fitable to the realm. The commons indeed demurred a little 
¢ at the firft, till they could talk with fome merchants; but, 
‘ at laft, they ae with the lords alfo. Whereupon the 
¢ king fent over twenty-fix of the ableft and moft confider- 
‘ able merchants in the kingdom, to hold the ftaple there. 
© Thefe merchants were, alfo, ordered to keep and defend the 
‘ town, every man having a guard of fix men at arms, and 
‘ four archers at the king’s charge. _ Befides the mayor of the 
‘ town, the king by. his charter conftituted another called the 
‘ mayor of the /faple at Calais; the king being to feceive 
‘ twenty fhillings, and the aforefaid merchants, wardens of 
‘ the town, forty pence.more, as cuftom on every fack. of 
© wool there bought.’ 
' At this remote diftance of time we can only form very pre- 
carious conjectures concerning the nature and extent of our 
manufactures in the.woolen trade; it is not. likely that they 
were very confiderable, as the legiflature judged it moft con- 
ducive to the national intereft to export fuch vaft quantities of 
its unmanufactured materials into foreign parts, - 

‘ In the reign of Henry. VI. 1425, an a&t pafled againft the 
exportation of fheep beyond fea, without the king’s licence ; 
becaufe, by carrying of fheep into Flanders,. and other parts, 
the wool of England would become at length of little value, 
and the woolen manufacture of the nation be greatly dimi- 
nifhed. To remedy this, they laid on a heayy tax of forty 
three fhillings a fack upon exported wools, which was ten 
Ahillings more than -eyer was paid before for the like quan- 
tity, It. was alfo enacted in this parliament, that all mer- 
chant ftrangers, within fifteen days after they are landed, in 
any part of this kingdom, {hall take lodgings or other habi- 
tations in the town or place where the port is, under fome 
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chandize till they are fo fettled, and then.fell all their mer- 


* chandize within forty days next enfuirig; and if any goods 
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Enzlifhmen ; and fhall not make fale of any goods or mer-_ 
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¢ remain unfold after that time, they fhall be forfeited to the 
‘ king’s ule.’ iad wegy 

By thefe prudent precautions and reftriG@tions, we are affiir 
¢ a double benefit was intended ; firft, that the king might not 
‘be defrauded of his cuftoms ; and next, that ftrangers might 
€ not, by keeping their goods and merchandizes, underftand the 
© wants of the nation, and fo raife the prices.’ SOF 

Again, in the 13 Henry VI. 1439. it was further enaéted, 
¢ That merchant ftrangers fhall not fell their merchandizes one 
“to another in England, but that every fuch merchant thalf 
‘ have an hoft or furveyor appointed him at his landing, ‘by 
© the chief officer of the town or place where he fhall land, 
© who fhall keep a regifter of all he buys and fells, and take 
© two pence in the pound of him for all merchandizes by him 
¢ bought or fold, and the faid merchants fhall fell and buy all 
© within eight months.’ 

Within a fhort time after, 22 Henry VI. 1442. another 
meafure for the regulation of commerce was injoined, which 
feemed to be well calculated for the public good, viz. * That 
© no officerof the cuftoms, or fearcher, fhall have a fhip of his 
© own, ufe merchandize, keep a wharf or inn, or be a fa€tor ; 
© in order to avoid the many frauds that would naturally enfue 
¢ from them.’ 

To encourage and increafe the exportation of our manuface 
tures, and to guard againft the encroachments of foreigners, 
it was enacted 27 Henry VI. 1447. * That if woolen cloths 
< made in this realm fhould be prohibited or not accepted in 
© Holland, Brabant, and Zeland, under the dominion of the 
* duke of Burgundy, then no merchandize, growing or wrought 


. 


‘ 


© within any of his countries, fhall come into Exg/and, on pain 


© of forfeiture thereof.’ 


_ There are few genuine patriats but who will readily acknow- 
ledge, that the obvious defign of this regulation was to pro- 
mote the national intereit, by a more enlarged exportation of 
i's manufadtures. And, perhaps, if the like falutary provifions, 


had been more generally eftablifhed and ftri@ly obferved, many 
of our manufactures would now be in a more flourifbing con- 
dition, as well ads our COmmerce more extended, and the threa- 
tening jntrodyction and confumption of the produce and ma- 


nufactures of ouf acuteft rivals in trade, and our bittereft and 


moft formidable enentiiés, bappily prevented. 


The government-and ftaple at Cadzis being often mention- 


ed in relating parliamehtary tranfaétions, our authors have 


thought it proper to give fome' account of it, extraéted from. 
the memoirs of Philip. de Comines; (having before hinted 
a ee eo ae | from. 
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from a refolution of parliament, that the fubfidies and cuftoms 
of the ftaple of Calais, in the teign of Edward ILI. was threer, 
foore and eight thoufand pounds yearly). - That author tells 
ws, ‘s¢ that this was the richeft jewel in. the, Engli/h crown, and 
the moft profitable government in Chrifiendom, if notin the 
«whole world, ‘That he was there feveral times, during the 
« differences between the houfes of Yort and Lancafter, and 
s’ was told by the chief, officer of the ftaple for cloth, that he 
«would willingly farm the government of the town at. fifteen 
 thoufarid crowns per annum ; for the government of Ca/ais 
. t yeceives all profits on that fide of the fea, has the benefit, of 
‘* convoys, and the entire difpofal and management of the 
« ‘garrifon *, And in another place the fame author tells us, 
« that it is almoft incredible what prodigious returns for their 
« wools the merchants make twice every year from that 
“6 place.” ) 
ih the parliament held 8 Edward IV. 1468. our authors 
obferve, * that many good laws were made for the encourage- 
* ment of the woolen manufactories, ec. but they refer the 
* reader to the /fatute- books, for more information about them.’ 
Among the wife and excellent laws which were made in the 
reign of Henry VII. for the promotion of trade, it. was en- 
ated, ‘ that no payment in gold fhould be made to any mer- 
* chant ftranger, the better to keep treafure within the realm, 
* for that gold was the metal that lay in the leaft room.’ And 
there were alfo ftatutes made, as lord Bacon relates, in his ce- 
lebrated hiftory of the reign of this politic and judicious prince, 
“ for the maintenance of drapery,. and the keeping of wools 
“ within the realm ; and not only fo, but for ftinting and li- 
“ miting the prices of cloth; one for the finer, and another 
“ for the coarfer fort. Which I note, fays he, both becaufe 
“it was a rare thing to fet prices by ftatute, efpecially upon 
“ our home commodities ; and becaufe of the wife model of 
“the act, not prefcribing prices, but ftinting them not to ex- 
“ ceed arate, that the clothier might drape accordingly as he 
* might afford.” | 
This reign alfo furnitheth a remarkable occurrence,which in 
the courfe and refult of things, became yery.inftrumental'to the 
enlargement of property among the commons, and in confe- 
quence thereof contributed greatly to the extenfion and .im- 
provement of trade and commerce: which, was, as lord Baton 
expreffeth it, ** the fetting the gate apen and wide, 7 HenryVII, 
1492, for men fo fell or mortgage theirlands without fines.for 
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* Les memoires de Phil. de Comines, /w, iii. ¢. iv. and ¢, vi. 
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4‘ alienation, to furnifh themfelves for the war,” which the kin; 
hai, by'the advice and requeft of parliament, declated agai 
theFrenchking. ‘ But though this act, for enabling perfons tp 
© fell or mortgage their eftates, proved fo pernicious to the ho. 
* bility at that time, and their pofterity after them, yet it ha 
‘proved of infinite fervice to the commons of England; ‘who 
* by thefe means have purchafed, and do noW ehjoy, many ef, 
* tates which antiently belonged to the chief nobility of the 
* kingdom. And by thus weakening ‘their powers, vafla 

© was taken off, and Henry’s title, which chiefly lay in the 
* people, greatly ftrengthened.’ To which we may alfo add, 
that hereby the people of inferior rank have been excited and 
animated to greater induftry in the profecution of trade, from 
the profpect of purchafing eftates, the property and _poffeffion 
of which would be fecured to themfelves and their defcendangs, 

But thefe important views were much more expanded in the 
seign of his fon and fucceflor, Henry VIII. by the happy fub- 
verfion of papal domination and avarice, in confequence of the 
patinment:s fixed refolution to * abrogate the pope’s fupremacy 

inEngland, and ftrip the church of its overgrown poflefiions.’ 

It was enacted, 15 Henry VIII. 1523. * That our mer- 
© chants might have eight days preference before ftrangers, for 
© buying of broad white woolen cloth, brought toBlackwell-hall 
© in London ; that ftrangers ufing a handicraft, fhould take no 
« apprentices, nor above two journeymen, unlefs they were 
© the king’s fubje@ts: That they fhould caufe a mark to be 
$ put on the wares and workmanfhip, to be known thereby. 
© That if they were falfely and decejtfully made, they fhould 
* be forfeit.” In a fubfequent act it was ordained, ‘ that be- 
© caufe much wool was employed to ufes not fo beneficial to 
¢ the kingdom, and fometimes tranfported by ftrangers, none 
¢ fhould buy wool in fome principal fhires, to the number of 
© twenty-eight, but thofe who would make cloth or yarn 
* thereof; and that ftrangers fhould not buy till the, ad of 
* February.’ ( 

In the reigns of Edward VI. and of queen A/ary, the par- 
liaments were fo much employed in managing ecclefiaftical af- 
fairs ; in the former, for ftrengthening and enlarging the inte- 
refts of the reformed religion ; and in the latter, for the te- 
ftoration of popifh fuperftition, tyranny, and cruelty ; that we 
fitid no remarkable ¢fforts in the fenate to extend or improve 
our trade. But 'in “the long and profperous adminiftration of 
government under queen ‘Elizabeth, we are prefented witha 
variety of ufeful provifions and regulations, for the advantage 
ef our manufactures and commerce, la 














In the firft parliament of that wife and heroic princefs,which 
confifted only of one feffion, our authors have obferved, * that 
¢.befides church matters, fome:care was taken of the ftate of 
¢ the nation in trade, &%c. A few acts were made on mer- 
‘chandize, fhipping, the cloth and iron trade, ec,’ a 
In the parliament of 1571, we are entertained with a long 
and learned debate on ufury, and the neceflity of checking 
thofe avaricious difpofitions which prompt to the criminal in- 
dulgence of that practice, judicioufly argued from various con- 
fderations; ‘* particulary from the lofs which may grow by 
“ufury, firft to the queen, then to the commonweakh. To 
§ the. queen in this, that men not ufing their own money, but 
* finding great gain in ufury, do employ the fame that way ; 
« fo that her cuftoms muft detreafe. To the commonwealth, 
“ for that, whofo fhall give hire for money, is to raife ‘the 
fame in the fale of the commodity. All trades fhall be 
“ taken away, all occupations loft; for moft men feeking 
“ moft eafe and greateft gain, without hazard or venture, 
will forthwith employ their money to fuch ufe.” Thefe 
objections, among others, were offered by dr. Thomas Wilfon, 
themafter of the requefts, afterwards one of the fecretaties 
of ftate, 

- The moft remarkable proceedings relating to monopolies, 
and exclufive grants of privileges by charters or letters patent, 
during this reign, occurred in the: parliament which met 27 
Oftober, 43 Eltzabeth 1601. after numerous complaints of 
a and oppreffions had been laid before the fenate. 
n purfuance of a motion-for redrefling the grievances com- 
plained. of, a bill was brought in Nov. 20. intitled, 4n aa 
for the explanation of the common law in certain cafes of letters 
patents. The debates on the different fubje&s enumerated in 
this falutary bill were drawn out to a confiderable length: fe- 
veral of the members who exerted their talents on this occafion, 
appeared to have been under great difficulties, from their ap- 
prehenfions, that the queen would refent their zeal for remov- 
ing the oppreffions which the letters patent had introduced ; 
as if their principal defign was to impeach and infringe the 
loyal prerogative, of which fhe was known to be very jealous 
and tenacious. However fome faéts mentioned in the courfe of 
thedebate, of fo oppreffive a nature and fo injurious to the in- 
terefts of trade and commerce, were fo forcibly urged and fup- 
ported, that a proper expedient was practifed to’ bring the affair 
tothe defired conclufion. The queen, by fending a meflage 
tothe houfe: full of condefcenfion and refpect, fo judicioufly 
waved 
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waved the rights of prerogative, as eafily brought the perplex- 
ing affair to a moft happy iflue. pho 

This royal. meflage entered into fuclfa diftin® confiders: 
tion of particulars, that the inferting it at large would exceed 
the limits of our defigned brevity. But the fubftance may be 
thus reprefented, ** That fhe underftood that divers patents 
‘* which fhe had granted were grievous to the fubje&s; and 
** that thefubftitutes of the patentees had ufed great oppref. 
£* fion; that it was her fixed refolution to defend ‘her people 
** from all oppreffions. That fhe would take prefent order 
** of reformation: that fome of the patents fhould be pre- 
$* fently repealed, fome fufpended, and none put in execu- 
** tion, but fuch as fhould firft have a trial according: to the 
“* Jaw, for the good of the people. ‘That fhe would fuffer 
** none who were convicted of abufes to efcape-with im 
nity.” 
the = He anfwer to the commons addrefs of thanks for her 
gracious meflage ; on which occafion fhe repeated her refolu- 
tion, ‘* that all grants which were grievous to her people, and 
‘¢ the oppreffions which were privileged under colour of pa- 
S$ tents, fhould be revoked and cancelled; and that none 
“<< fhould efcape unpunifhed who had oppreffed the people, and 
“¢ had been refpectlefs of their duty, and regardlefs of her 
** honour.”’ 

We meet.with fome remarkable proceedings of the like 
kind in the long feries of debates upon the public grievances in 
the parliament held 30 ‘fan. 18 ames I. 1620-1. * The 
houfe of commons, as our authors relate, applied themfelves 
* fo clofely to this point, and the cenfuring of delinquents in 
* patents and monopolies at home, that they feemed to have 
3 
o 


a 


in amanner entirely forgot the Palatinate and all other af- 
fairs abroad. 
‘ In order to begin the reformation with themfelves, the 
firft they laid hands on was a member of their own houfe, 
fir Giles Mompeffom, a projetor and a great dealer and pa- 
tentee. This man they convened before them, and ordered 
him into cuftody of their ferjeant at arms; «but he being 
confcious of his guilt, found means to efcape and fled beyond 
fea, The particulars of this affair beft appear in the Jour 
nals of the lords, to whom the commons carried their com- 
plaint againft the faid fir Giles, and others concerned with 
him in;the execution of his projects: — all the judicial pro- 
ceedings both againft this man, and others of much higher 
rank, in the fequel, being tranfacted before this: fuprems 
court of judicature,’ 

The 
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The like generous fentiments were alfo declared in| 
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The report from the committee of grievances, and the ar- 
ticles. of cenfure and impeachment which were’ formed upon 
that report, cannot be minutely defcribed. We fhall there- 
fore conclude our account of thefe tranfactions with a brief 
ive of the judgment which was given upon this occafion, 
viz. * That fir Giles Mompeffom thall, from henceforth, be de- 
« graded of the order of knighthood, ftand perpetually in the 
«degree of a perfon outlawed for mifdemeanots and trefpaf- 
« {es, That he fhall be imprifoned during life, be excepted 
« out of all general pardons to be hereafter granted. ‘That 
« the profits of his lands for life, and all his goods and chattles 
« be forfeited to the king, and he fhall undergo a fine and 
« ranfom of 10,000 4. He fhall be difabled to hold any of- 
“ fice under the king, or for the commonwealth; and be ever 
«“ held an infamous perfon.” 

We gave intimations of our defign to point out fome errors 
and imperfeGtions we had obferved in the perufal of this work, 
which we have recommended to the public notice. Though 
we do not charge the authors with any intention to miflead 
their readers, yet we think there are fome fpecimens of over- 
fight, miftake, and partial attachment, which cannot be juftified 
nor overlooked. 

They take notice with particular pleafure and approbation of 
ajuft refletion made by mr. Tindal on Rapin’s hifteryof Eng- 
land,for the remarks he had made on the fate of the Plantagenet 
rece. ** Let us clofe, faith he, the hiftory of the Plantagenets 
“ with a brief recapitulation of the moft memorable accidents 
“that befel the kings of this race, whilff on the throne of . 
“ England. 1n this {ummary of the fourteen foregoing reigns, 
“ it will be feen, not without aftonifhment, perhaps, that the 
“happinefs and glory enjoyed by this race for above three 
“ hundred years, were almoft nothing in comparifon of their . 
“ misfortunes.” © And then he begins with a long detail of 
‘ direful accidents, all tending to prove, that even God Al- 
‘ mighty himfelf always aéted in oppofition to an hereditary 
‘ title to the Englifh crown. On which extraordinary recapi- 
‘ tulation, his tranflator and annotator, mr. Tindal, makes 
‘ this juft refleétion. 

: “ It were to be withed, that fo good an hiftorian as Rapin 
; had been more fparing of God’s judgments ; fuch remarks 
a beft being a fign of great weaknefs. But when they are 
: built On failities in fact, as is fometimes the cafe, they are 
jt inexcufable. Of this, adds he, we have an inftance even 
t in Rapin himfelf. And, as for the long lift of Gou’s judg- 
ments upon the houfe of Plantagenet, it contains nothing 
** ¢x- 
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“* extraordinary ; nothing but what is very common .in.thi, 
** world, and, what might eafily be matched. out of the hifto. 
“© ries of feveral other nations *.”’ 

- As our authors have cited this paflage with, particular, mark 
of efteem and applaufe, they feem to have forgotten what 2 
free and unguarded cenfure hath dropped from them, when 
they relate the violent and barbarous death of Heary VI. whofe. 
piety they.do not call in queftion 57 * This victory. was. foon. 
“ after followed by the death of the pious Henry, faid to have 
© been murdered in the tower by the hands of Richard duke 
© of Gloucefter, king Edwara’s brother,’ [afterwards known 
by the name and title of king Richard the third.] ‘And thus 
* dying. as it were the like death as king Richard [the fecond] 
* proves that fcripture maxim true, that.God vifits the fins of the 
‘ fathers on the children, even unto the third and fourth generativn,? 
lf. our authors had added the words immediately connc@ed 
with the foregoing, in the fecond commandment, [of them that 
hate me} they might poffibly have reflected, that what they 
indefinitely call a feripiure maxim, hath an immediate and f 
cial appropriate relation to the heinous crime of idolatry; a 
crime of the greateft malignity when committed by a people 
who could not be infenfible of the immutable obligations, and 
awful fanétions of that peculiar covenant, by which they fo- 
lemnly acknowledged JEHOVAH to be the only objeét of their 
worlhip, and the fupreme monarch of their ftate. Idolatry 
thus circumftanced, commenceth the moft aggravated -fpecies 
of. treafon. 

We would rather impute to-party prejudice, or a want of 
attention, than to want of decency, a perfonal reflection which 
our authors have thought proper to throw upon the late bifhop 
Burret Mp. 236. * Bifhop. Burnct obferves, fay they, 
* that there » as no Jaw that pafled in this reign more contra- 
© died and cenfured than this, [that is, the law allowing 
‘ priefts to marry] and has taken great pains to prove the va 
* lidity of it from the fcriptures and the fathers t. He has 
© alfo thoroughly examined the vows and other reafons againtt 
© it; and, in fine, bath endeavoured to convince the world, 
© that there is much more chaftity in a married than an ul- 
© married prieft. His condué& fhewed that he himfelf was 
‘ thoroughly fatisfied in this matter, having married no lefs 
© than three wives to preferve his own chatftity.’ - 


* Rapin’s hiftory of England, folio, vol. 1. p. 647, note 8. 
+ Vol. U. p. 338. . 
t Bithop Burnet’s hiftory of the reformation, vol. IL. p. 89-93: 
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‘In mentioning the-king’s manner of going to the parliament 
held at Weftminfter, March 19. 1603-4. in a chariot of eftate, 
they affert, ‘ that the prince of Wales, with all the lords. fpi- 
$ ritual and temporal, according to antient cuftom, rode on 
‘ horfeback from Whitehall to Weftminfter, in their parliament 
‘ robes.’ Vol. V..p. 20. But that the afcribing the dignity 
of prince of Wales.to prince Henry was the effect of inattention, 
we may conclude from the conceffion of our authors, p. 236, 
that he was not advanced to that honour till June 4. 1610. 
We have already fpecified fome defects and miftakes.into 
which our.authors have fallen in their accounts and lifts of the 
peers. That which they have given us, vol. V. p. 9. isin 





they have given it this title, viz. The names and tatles of all the 
temporal lords called by writ to the firft parliament of king James I. 
They refer. to Dugda/e’s {ummons to parliament, as partly their 
voucher, with this reftriction ; ‘ but the lift there being very 
‘faulty, the errors are corrected by the lords journals’? We 
have carefully examined fir William Dugdale’s \ift (which, he 
fays, was copied from the rolls in the office. of the petit-bag) 
and are furprized to find, that an author fo celebrated for the 
authenticity of his dates, and the accuracy of his references in 
his. baronage, fhould here commit fuch glaring and palpable 
miftakes, fome of which our compilers have tran{fcribed, and 
not. corrected. : : 

Our authors have omitted in their lift, Edward [de Vere] 
earl of Oxford, and Edward [Seymour] earl of Hertford; and 
they have inferted, Thomas [Cecil] as earl of Exeter, and Phi- 
lip [Herbert] as earl of Montgomery; tho’ they were not ad- 
vanced to thofe honours till more than a year after the meeting 
of this parliament : pinenboumes. May 4. 1605. ‘teeaiemmenmigienes 

In our refearches into the hiftory of the peerage, we have 
found a lift of the peers, as it ftood at the acceffion of king 
Jomes\. March 24. 1602-3. which we beg leave to lay be- 
fore our readers as authentic, with fome additional illuftrations 
and improvements which we have made. 

N. B, Thofe printed in capitals, are the prefent peers ; the 
others are fince extinct. 
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ASee Segar’s Honores Anglicani, p. 66. Co//ins’s peerage, vol. IT. 
p. 63, 65,.90, 96, edit. 1735. Britith Compendium, vol. I. p. 285, 


286, 302, edit. 1731. Robert Dale's exa& catalogue of the nobility 
of England, P- 39- 43. 
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fome places erroneous and defective, as well as redundant; but 
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“MARQUIS. 
WINCHESTER, PowLer 

~ Duke of Boiron. 


EARLS. 
Oxford, de Vere. 
Northumberland, Percy. 


SHREWSBURY, TALBOT. 
Kent, de Grey. 


Dersy, STANLEY. 
Worce ARurianp, MANNERS, 


“Duke of RuTLanp. 


Gumberland, Clifford. 


Suffex, Ratcliff. 
HuntTincpon, HAstTincs. 
Bath, Bourchier. 
Southampton, Wriothe/fly. 
Beprorp, Russet, DuKE 
of BEDFoRD. 
PEMBROKE, HERBERT. 
Hertford, Seymour, fince duke 
of Somerfet. 
Lincotn, CLINTON. 


VISCOUNTS. 
MounTacuTeE, Brown. 
Bindon, Howard. 


BARONS. 

AuDLEy, ToucHert, Earl 
OP CayMMNven, in [reland. 

WiLioucusy of Ergssy, 
Bertie, DuKE of ANn- 
CASTER and Kesreven., 

Dera War, West. 

BERKELEY, BERKELEY 
Ear of BERKELEY. 

Stafford, Stafford. 

Morley, Parker. 

Darcy, Darcy, now in Dar- 
cy, Ear. of HotpeEr- 
NESSE. 

Dupvey,Sutton, nowinLea. 

Zouche, Zouch. 


Scrope of Bolton, Scrope. 
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Grey of Wilton, Grey. | 
Lumley, Lumley. sat 
STOURTON, STouRToN, 
Ogle, Ogle. oo 
Mountjoy, Blount. mt 
Cobham, Brooke. 

Monteagle; Parker. 

Sandys, Sandys. 

Vaux, Vaux. 

Winpsor, Windfor, now in 
HicKMAN,EARL of PLy- 
MOUTH. 

WENTWORTH of NETTLE- 
STED, Wentworth, now in 
NoEL. 

Morpaunt, Mokpaunt, 
EarL of PETERBO- 
ROUGH. 

Cromwell, Cromwell. 

Eure, Eure. 

Wharton, Wharton. 

Sheffield, Sheffield. 

Ricu,Rich,EARL of War- 
WICK. 

W ILLouGHBy of PARHAM, 
W ILLOUGHBY. 

Pacet, PaGet, Eart of 
UxBRIDGE. : 
Darcy of Cbiche, Darey aida 
in SavAGE, Earu Ri- 

VERS. » 

Howarp of Errinch®™; 
then in Howard, Earl of 
Nottingham, now in Ho- 
wARD,EARL of EFFING- 
HAM. 

Nort, Nortu, Earvof 
GUILFORD. 

Cuanpos, Bripces, DUKE 
of CHANDos. 

Hungspon, Cary. 

St. Jouw of Bietso, ST. 
Joun. 

BuckHuURST, SACKVILLE, 


Duke of Doxsar. 
BuR- 
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Burteicn, Cecil, EARL T1£, EARL of ABINGDON: 


of Exe TER. Howarb, of W ALDEN, Ho- 
ComPTon,ComPpTon, EARL waRDEAri of SUFFOLK 
of NorTHAMPTON. and BERKSHIRE. 


Norris, Norris, now in Ber- 


N. B. The titles and honours of duke of Norfolk, earl of 
Arundel, earl of Effex, and feveral others, were, at the acceffion 
of king Fames, extinct by attainders ; and fome others in the 
phrafeology of the heralds, in poeyance, but afterwards revived 


and confirmed. 
The critical reader may be affured, that we have ufed the 


utmoft diligence to render the preceding lift perfect and in- 


telligible. ) 

We fhall only further obferve at prefent, that the editors of 
the parliamentary and conftitutional hiffory of England, have late~ 
ly publifhed five additional volames, as a continuation of their 
work, from Nev. 3. 1640, to the battle of Na/eby, and its con- 
fequences, in ‘June, 1645. ‘Thefe volumes relate the parlia- 
mentary tranfactions of an interefting and moft important pe- 
riod of our hiftory, wherein the greateft delicacy, as well as 
ftriteft impartiality and fidelity are requifite, in order to ba- 
lance and adjult the difagreeing claims and pretenfions of. pre- 
rogative and privilege. But as we have not entered into a 
critical review of any part of thefe latter volumes, we fufpend 
our judgment till the evidences of the exa¢tnefs, impartiality, 
and diligence of the compilers have been calmly and attentively 
furveyed and examined. OG a 


—— 





Arr. xxxi1. The Earl of Effex, a tragedy, as it is adted at 


the theatre royal in Covent-garden. Written by mr. Henry 
Jone%~8vo.” 1s. 6d. Dodiley. 


HIS play has had a confiderable run, and was perform- 
ed with univerfal applaufe. *Tis written on Bank,’s 
plan, but fomewhat varied in the conduét, and much improv 
ed in diétion. The notice taken by feveral judicious critics of 
the happy condué of Banks’s feenery, (who all, however, una- 
nimouily decry his writing) has tempted others to adopt this 
fubje&t, befides ‘mr. Fones ; viz./mr. Fames Ralph, and mr. 
Henry Brooke, author of Guffavus Vafa; aud thofe who have 
feen them, generally allow the fuperiority in point of mierit co 
mr. Fones’s performance. Mr. Breoge’s, indeed; has not yet 
appeared in print, tho’ frequently aéted in Jreland. 
VV ox, VII, Q. Our 
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Our author, who gained great reputation by his poems, 
printed by fubfcription a few years ago, is peculiarly eptitled 
to the notice and encouragement of the public, as he appears 
to be a man of extraordinary genius ; and whofe perfonal merit 
alfo joins to render him worthy of that patronage and favour he 
‘has met with, and which has defervedly raifed him from the 
obfcurity of a mechanical employment, as little fuited to mr, 
Fones’s natural talents, as the fame calling was to his great 
‘predeceffor, Ben. ‘Jobnfon. 

As a fpecimen.of our author’s manner, we fhall give the 
following fhort extrac from the fifth act of this-play.’- Scene 
‘the Tower. Effex and Southampton in conference after fen- 
tence of death had puffed cn them. 


Essex. 

-O name it not, my friend fhall live, he thall ; 

I know her royal mercy, and her goodnefs 

Will give you back to life, to length of days, 5 
_And me, to honour, loyalty, and truth. 

Death is fill diftant far. 

Sou THAMPTON. 
In life’s firft fpring, 

Our green affections grew apace, and profper’d ; 

The genial fummer fwell’d our joyful hearts, 

- To meet and mix each growing fruitful with. 
We're now embark‘d upon that flormy flood 
Where all the wife and brave are gone before us, 
Ere fince the birth of time, to meet eternity. 
And what is death, did we confider right ? 

‘- Shall we, who fought him in the paths of terror, 
And fac’d him in the dreadful walks of war? 

Shall we, aftonifh’d, fhrink, like frighted infants, 

And ftart at {caffolds, and their gloomy trappings ? 
SSEX. 

Yet ftill I traft long years remain of friendfhip.— 

Let {miling hope drive doubt and fear away, 

And death be banifh’d far ; where creeping age, 

Difeafe and care, invite him to their dwelling. 

I feel-affurance rife within my breaft, 

That all will yet be well. 


Sou THAMPTON. 
Count not on hope— 

We never can take leave, my friend, of life, 

On nobler terms. Life! what is life! a fhadow ! 
' Its date is but the immediate breath we draw ; 

Nor have we furety for a fecond gale. 

Ten thoufand accidents in ambuhh lie 
-. For the embody’d dream. 

A frail and fickle tenement it is ; 
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Which like the brittle glafs, that meafures time, 
Is often broke, ere half its fands are run. 
Essex. 

old philofophy the heart difdains ; 
st fiend hip fhudders at the moral tale. 
My friend, the fearful precipice is patt, ; 
And danger dare not meet us more. Fly {wift 
Ye better angels, waft the welcome tidings 
| Of pardon, to my friend ; of life and joy. 


Enter LiIEUTENANT. 


LiIgUTENANT. 
I grieve to be the meflenger of woe. 
But muft, my lords, intreat you to prepare 
For inftant death. Here is the royal mandate 
That orders your immediate execution. 

Essex. 

Immediate execution !|—~What, fo fudden! _ 
No meflage from the queen? or Nottingham? 

LIEUTENANT. 
None, fir. 

Essex 
Deluded hopes! O worfe than death! 

Perfidious queen, to make a mock of life! 
My friend, my friend deftroy’d! O piercing thought! 
Odifmal chance !—In my deftru€tion ruin’d ! 
‘In my fad fall undone! Why could not mine, 
My life attone for both ; my blood appeafe? 


Can you, my friend, forgive me? e 
SouTHAMPTON. “ 
Yes, O yes, £ 
My bofom’s better half, I can. With thee + 
] Iilgladly feek the coaft unknown, and leave $ 
The leffening mark of irkfome life behind, 


With thee, my friend, "tis joy to die! ’tis glory ! 
For who would wait the tardy ftroke of time, 
Or cling like reptiles to the verge of being, 

When we can bravely leap from life at once, 

And {pring triumphant in a friend’s embrace ? 


Enter RALEIGH. 





RaLetcu. 
To you, my lord Southampton, from the queen 
pardon comes: your life her mercy fpares. 
SSEX. 
For ever bleft be that indulgent power 
re faves my friend. This weight ta’en off, my foul 
l upward fpring, and mingle with the bleft. 


Q2 *Tis 
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*Tis pity this author has fallen into an error, of which all 
who have written before him on the fame fubject have been 
likewile guilty, viz. making the worthy fir Walter Raleigh fo 
defpicable a character ; nay, fo contemptible has the part been 
always deemed, that an actor of any degree of merit is not re- 
membered ever to have appeared in it. It were to be withed, 
that the tragic writers on this fubject had rather given a feigned 
name to this tool of Burleigh, (who is not dealt juftly by nei- 
ther) wherein they would have been lefs culpable than in 
abufing one of the greateft ornaments of our Briti/h annals, 

The epilogue to mr. Fones’s play (written by an unknown 
hand) is not unworthy the notice of our readers. 


EWS! news! good folks, rare news, and you foall know it= 
I’ve got Intelligence about our Poet ! 
Who do you think he is? —You' ll never guefs $ 
An Irisu BRICKLAYER, neither more or left. 
And now the fecret’s out, you cannot wonder, 
That in commencing bard be made a blunder. 
Has he not left the better for the worfe, 
In quitting folid brick for empty Verfe ? 
Can be believe th example of Old Ben, 
Who chang’d (like bim) the trowel for the pens 
Will in bis favour move your critic bowels? 
You rather wifh, moft poet's pens were trowels, 
Our man is bone, fenfible, and plain, 
Nor has the poet made him pert, or vain: 
No beau, no courtier, nor conceited youth ; 
But then fo rude, he always {peaks the truth : ‘ 
1 told him be muft flagter, learn addrefs, 
And gain the beart of fome rich patrone/s: 
Tis fhe, faid I, your labours will reward, 
Uf you but join the bricklaj'r with the bard ; 
A; thus—Should fhe be old and worfe for wear, 
You muft new-cale ber, front her and repair ; 
Lf crack'd in fame, as fcarce to bear a touch, 
You cannot ufe your trowel then too much ; 
In foort, whateer her morals, age, or flation, 
Plaifter and white wath in your dedication. 
Thus Ladvis'd—but he detefts the plan: 
What can be done with fuch a fimple man? 
4 poet's nothing worth, ard nought availing, 
Unlefs bell furnifh, where there is a failing. 
Authors in thefe good times are made and us'd, 
To grant thofe favours nature has refus’ d. 
If be won't fib, what bounty can be crave? 
We pay for what we want, not what we have 
Nay tho’ of every blefling we have fore, 
Oar fex will always wifa—a little more.— 
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Uf he'll not bend bis heart to this bis duty, 

Aud fell (to who will buy) wit, honour, beauty ; 
The bricklay’r frill for bim the proper trade is, 

Too rough to deal with gentlemen and ladies.— 

In foort—they'll all avoid hime ahd negli him, 


Ualefi that you bis patrons will protect bim. g 





—— 


Montuiy CaTaocuE, for March 1753. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


I. HE prefent flate of the ftage in Great Britain and 

Ireland, and the theatrical characters of the principal 

ormers in both kingdoms impartially confidered. 8vo, Is. 
Vaillant. + 

This anonymous author has been at fome pains to inform 
the town of what they knew before, viz. That mefirs. Gar- 
rick, Barry, Theo. Cibber, and Macklin are the beft actors in 
England; that mrs. Pritchard and mrs. Clive are valuable per- 
formers, tho’ one is fatter than we could wifh her, and the 
other not fo young as fhe has been; that mr. Woodward has 
m@se,vivacity than judgment ; that mr. Adofop and mr. Dex- 
ter are likely to improve ; that mifs Macklin is a promifing 
nol, and that mrs. Cibber is an excellent tragedian. He 
ikewife tells us (what the moft juvenile are not now to learn) 
that tragedy is defigned to punifh vice, and comedy to laugh us 
out of our follies, €&c. 

If this pamphlet fells, it will at leaft anfwer fome end— 
perhaps the principal one it was written for; unlefs he moft 
charitably intended to give fame to a troop of unnoticed perfor- 
mers, who, but for this account of them, would never have 
been remembered ; and it is likely will be forgot again the mo- 
ment his readers have pafled over their names. 

From the lift of unnoticed performers here hinted at, let us 
however exclude mr. Sheridan and mr. Drgges, of the Iri/h 
theatre; the former having an eftablifhed reputation as an 
attor of merit, and the latter having in many parts given his 
fpetators hopes of his becoming a very good one. 

Il. The falje accufers: or, who drank the p****’s health? 
A fermon lately preactied in a chapel near St. Fames’s. 8vo. 
6d. Cooper. 

A nonfenfical catchpenny pamphlet. 

UII. The fecret hiftory of the jubilee, celebrated at Rome in 
the year 1750, exhibiting the amours and intrigues carried on 
there during that feftival ; in which the young Briti/ nobility 
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made no inconfiderable figure. Tranflated from the Franc} 
of monf. d’ Avignon. 8vo. 1s. River. 

The reader will readily perceive by the title of this pamph- 
let, that it is not a work to be recommended by us. 

IV. A brief account of the Vaudois, his Sardinian majefty’s 
fubjeéts in the vallies of Piedmont. In a letter froma gentle- 
man on his travels in Jtaly. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 

This fmail but entertaining piece is written in a fenfible and 
genteel manner, and is an inftance, to ufe the author’s own 
words, * that little objeéts may have their merit; and thata 
© thinking man may often reap much improvement and ufe 
© from the hiftory of afmallcountry: tho’ it fhould appear to be 
© of no manner of importance in the general hiftory of Europe’ 
_ V. Capt. Cranftoun’s account of the poifoning the late mr, 

Blandy, declared folemnly by him before he died at Furnes, in 
Flanders, on.the 30th of November laft. 8vo. 6d. Ricards, 

As this anonymous pamphlet carries with it no vouchers for 

, its authenticity, we cannot but look upon it as a catch penny 

erformance. | 

VI. The biftory of Sophia Shakefpear. 12mo. 3s. bound, 
Reeve, &£c. 

It would be fome injuftice to even the meaneft produétions of 
this kind, that we have latel. had the difegreeable tafk of perufing, 
to rank the hiftory of Scphia Shakefpear in the fame clafs with 
them. It is really beneath cenfure, and we want words to ex- 

refs our contempt of it. 

VII. Letters to a gentleman of fortune, relating to his con- 
duct in life. By Lionel Vane, efg; 8vo. 3s bound. Owen. 

All we can fay of this performance is, that it has given us 
fomewhat lefs difguft in the reading than the foregoing article: 
for tho’ it be equally dull, it is by no means fo illiterate. 


VIII, Ademoirs of the life of Robert Devereux, earl of Effex. 


Svo. 1s. Cooper. 

Collected from books which are fo univerfally known, that 
we need fay nothing more of this article. 

IX. The Dog’s plea: or reafons moft humbly fubmitted by 
_ the barking fraternity of Great Britain, to the men theif 
mafters. Shewing why dzgs ought to be exempted from taxes. 
By Brindle. 8vo, 6d. Griffiths. 

The author, with an afteétation of fatirical humour, et 
deavours to divert his readers by enumerating the various good 
properties of dogs in general ; and proving, from their ufeful- 
nefs to mankind, that they are not fuch fad dogs, odd digs, 
and worthle/s puppies, as may be found, jn fufficient plenty; 
among the dyman animals, 7. 
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X. A genuine account of fome tranfaétions in the Eaft Indies, 
containing the moft material occurrences on the coaft of Coro. . 
maniel, {ince the death of the late Nabob of Arcot, who was 
killed in battle in Fuly 1749. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

The tranfa€tions here meant, are thofe between the differ- 
ent Ea/t India powers, affifted by the French on the one part, 
and the Engli/b on the other: including the notable exploits 
of mr. Clive, whofe name has been of late fo frequently and 
honourably. mentioned in the news-papers—But what degree 
of credit is due to this anonymous account, we cannot take 
upon us to fay. . 

XI. The cafe and appeal of James Afhley, of Bread-ftreet, » 
London: addreffed to the public in general, in relation to, 
1. The apprehending Henry Simons, the Poli/h Few, on a ware 
rant iflued out againft him for perjury. 2. His trial and con- 
vition of a capital mifdemeanour, laft Lent-affizes, at Che/ms- 
ford for the county of E/fex.. 3. His fecond trial, at the fub- 
fequent affizes, for the fame offence, and /urprizing acquital. 
4. Anaétion brought, and the cruel verdict obtained againft 
the faid Fames Afbiey, and others. 8vo. 6d. Printed for and. 
publifhed by the appellant. 

Mr. Afbley here endeavours to refute every thing edvanced 
againft him in the cafe of Henry Simons ; (fee Review for ‘Janu- 
ary laft) but with what fuccefs, we leave the public to deter-. 
mine. . It is to be hoped the myftery of this extraordinary 
ee will one day be cleared up to every body’s full fatis- 

ion. 

XII. Thoughts of Cicero. On the following fubjeéts, viz. 
1, Religion. 2. Man. 3. Confcience. 4. The paffions. 
5. Wifdom. 6. Probity. 7. Eloquence. 8. Friendthip. 
9. Old Age. 10. Death. 11. Scipio’s dream. 12. Mifcel- 
laneous thoughts, Tranflated from the French of the celebrat- 
ed Abbé de Olivet. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Griffiths. 

We have here the Engli/b only, reprinted, with fome correc~ 

tions, from the edition publifhed in 1750. in Latin, French, and 
Englifh. See Review, vol. III. where the reader will findfome 
account of this valuable, tho’ fmall manual of antient wifdom 
and morality. 
_ XID. The cafe of Elizabeth Canning fairly fated, Contains 
ing an impartial account of every thing that has happened, or 
been tran{acted in this ftrange affair, from her being feized in 
Moorfields, to the prefent time. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

Compiled from the printed trial at the Old Bailey, with fome 
fuperficial remarks. We are threatned with an inundation of © 
Pamphlets on this {ubjed. 

Q4 XIV. 
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XIV. A clear flate of the cafe of Elizabeth Canning, By 
Henry Fielding, efq; 8vo. 1s. Millar. 2 

As there can be little occafion for us to trouble our readers 
with any particulars relating to an affair which is fo much ean- 
vafied in all the news-papers, we fhall take no other notice of 
the: pieces that: may appear upon this fubjeét, than what will 
barely fuffice to point out fuch of them as deferve to be diftin- 
guifhed from the jobbing produétions of thofe illiterati, who in. 
duftrioufly avail themfelves of any occurrence that they think 
will catch the attention of the public. Frem the labours of . 
thefe, the reputation of mr. Fielding will doubtlefs fufficiently 
diftinguifh whatever appears under the fanétion of his name. 

XV. The truth of the cafe; or, Canning and Squires fairly 
oppofed.. Being an impartial examination of the merits of this 
furprizing caufe. 8vo, 6d. Cooper. 

The writer of this pamphlet undertakes to refute what mr, 
Fielding has advanced in favour of .Canning; but he knows 
nothing of the matter: he pretends to argue upon the faéts 
that were known before, but he proves nothing that tends to 
Jay. open the truth of the cafe. 

XVI. The fory of Elizabeth Canning confidered. By dr. Hill. 
With remarks on what has been called, @ clear fate of her cafe, 
by mr. Fielding; and anfwers to the feveral arguments and 
fuppofitions of that writer. 8vo. 1s. Cooper, 

In this pamphlet dr. Ai endeavours to invalidate every 
thing urged by mr. Fielding in his clear flate. The doétor writes 
with great vivacity and fome force; and feems to ,have the 
advantage in the difpute, from his more intimate acquaintance 
with the oppofite fide of the queftion to that on which mr. 
Fielding has engaged. 

XVII. The charaéter of true love. In which the excellence 
of that paflion, and the deforniity of the oppofite vice, which 
people commonly take for love, are reprefented by the-moft 
lively images: being defigned for the general promotion of 
virtue, ‘Tranflated from the author’s original French manu- 
fcript. By ‘7. Peyton. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Bouguet. 

This piece, which appears to be written by a friend to the 
interefts of virtue, contains fome good fentiments; but, upon 
the whole, it is a fpiritlefs and infipid performance. | 


Potiricat and CoMMERCIAL, €&e. 


XVIII. Remarks on two Bills for the better maintenance of 
$e poor, &c. In a letter to a member of parliament. By 
Yhomas Alcack, M, A. Syor 6d. Baldwin, : 

or 
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For a fpecimen of this gentleman’s abilities for treating on 
this fubjeét, fee our Review for February 1752; where an ab- 
ftract is given of his forméf judicious tra concerning the poor 
jaws. ‘Fhe remarks he has now publifhed relate to the two 
bills brought laft year into the houfe of commons, for the bet- 
er regulation of the poor; the paffing of either of which into 
a law was fufpended, that the matter might be more thoroughly 
canvafled and confidered. ! 

XIX. ‘A Scheme, or propofal, for-making a navigable com- 
munication between the rivers of Trent and-Severn, in the 
county of Stafford. By dr. Thomas Congreve, late of Wolver- 
hampton, in the county of Stafford. 8vo. 6d. Shuckburgh. 

In the preface to this public-fpirited fcheme, we are- told, 
that the ingenious dr. Congreve, after many years obfervation 
on the country between the Severn and the Trent, formed a 
defign of uniting thefe rivers, and was at the labour and ex- 
pence of meafuring and calculating every part of the levels in 
that'diftance ; and hath publifhed this proof of his ingenuity, 
without fearing the reproachful name of projeéfor, ufually bee 
ftowed, by the ignorant, on all thofe who attempt any thing 
new for the fervice of mankind: he hath fhewn, by com- 
paring it with other works of the fame kind effected in other 
countries, that this defign may be executed without any great 
difficulty orexpence, A map of the whole defign is given with 
the pamphlet. 

XX. An Attempt to prove that a free and open trade between 
the kingdom of /reland and all the ports of the fouthern coafts 
of England, would be highly advantageous to both kingdoms : 
and alfo that the reafons hitherto offered for fhutting up thofe 
ports are falfe and delufive, inconfiftent with national prudence 
or policy, being all founded on error and miftake. In a letter 
to the mayor and chamber of the city of Exeter. By a truly 
wmpartial hand, 8vo. 6d. Birt. 

This anonymous writer aflures us, with great confidence, 
that the fmuggling of wool to France, either from England or 
Ireland, is almoft a groundlefs fuppofition, having fo little foun- 
dation in fa€t, as to be beneath any ferious regard ; that no fuch 
practice has been carried on for twenty or thirty years paft, ex- 
cept in fo {mall a proportion as not to merit the confideration 
of the public ; that it is indeed impoffible to run wool to France 
in any material quantities, without being deteéted; and that the 
firft alarms that were given to the nation on this topic, were 
only the artful furmifes of thofe ‘in the oppofition againft fir 
Robert Walpole’s adminiftration, in order to inflame the minds 
of the people with apprehenfions that our trade was ruined, 
and that we were in danger of becoming a province to France. 
mS 
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XXI. Confiderations upon the important queftion, Whether it 
is abfolutely neceflary and expedient to open the port of Exeter, 
and all the other ports in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
exporting and importing Jri wool and yarn. By a lover of 
bis country. 8vo. 4d. Owen. - < 

The author of this. traét feems to underftand his fubjeé 
thoroughly ; but he thinks and writes upon itin a manner ve 
different from that of the author of the preceding article. 

XXII. A fhort view of the rife, progrefs, and eftablifhment 
of the woolen manufacture in England, and of the continual 
attempts of the manufacturers to monopolize wool, and lower 
its price. In which their late complaints, relating to the 
marking sheep and winding wool, are candidly confidered. $8vo. 
1s. Owen. 

This pamphlet merits the confideration of thofe who have 
read the complaints of the manufacturers, &c. See Review for 
September latt. 

XXIII. Propofals at large for the eafy and effe€tual amend- 
ment of the roads, by fome further neceflary laws and regula- 
tions, concerning the wheels of all carriages, and the methods 
or rules of travelling, for the advantage of all perfons. To 
which are added, brief remarks and confiderations on the fore- 
going propofals, tending to prove the neceffity and utility there- 
of. By agentleman, 8vo. 1s. Davis. 

The principal method here propofed for amending and 
preferving the roads, is by extending the breadth of the 
tier, or, outward circumference of the wheels of all wag- 
gons, carts, &c. to nine inches at leaft. This is not a 
new thought; but our judicious author has given it additional 
force, by his juft remarks and obfervations. 

XXIV. An appendix: or, further reafons in fupport of the 
[above] plan or propofals for the amendment of the roads. By 
way of anfwer to feveral objections. By the fame author. 8vo. 
6d. Davis. 

XXV. An addrefs to the freeholders of the county of Oxford, 
on the fubjeét of the prefent election. 8vo. 4d. Bouquet. 

This recommends the interefts of lord Parker and fir Ed- 
ward Turner, — 

XXVI. A review of the manufaéturer’s complaints againft the 
wool-grower. Part Il. On falfe winding and wool-jobbing. 
Svo. 1s. Ofborne, Se. See our laft, p. 149—This writer has 
alfo publifhed the third and Jaf part of his review, concerning 
the advanced price of wool, for feveral years lately paft. pr. 18. 

XXVII. The fate of the corn trade confidered :. in an{wer to 
all the objections againft the dounty granted to encourage the 
éx= 
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tation of corn, and its influence on the landed and naviga- 
tion intereft, clearly and fully explained. 8vo. 6d. Birt. — 

This pamphlet, which is written in a fenfible manner, 1s an 
anfwer to certain letters publithed in:feveral numbers of the 
Gmeral Evening Poft \aft fummer, and in the prefent winter 5 
the author of which has endeavoured to prove, that the bounty 
on exported corn is prejudicial to the general ftate of trade 5 of 
no advantage to the land owner ; that it neither increafes our 
fhipping, nor adds to our naval ftrength; that it impoverifhes 
the nation, checks the progrefs of our manufactures, ftops the 
improvement of our lands, and deftroys by degrees the employ~ 
ment of our thipping.—In oppofition to this writer, our author 
fhews, that we fhould export but little corn without the bounty 5 
that there are other corn countries rivalling us; that thofe 
where it is generally demanded, may be forced to means to 
grow their own fupplies ; that it encourages the plough, im- 
proves and raifes the value of our lands, is the means of keep- 
ing larger ftocks of cattle, and enables the farmer to pay ad- 
vanced rents ; occafions large ftocks of corn to be kept in the 
kingdom, which reduces the price at home, and is therefore 
the life and fupport of our manufaéturers: that it increafes 
our inhabitants ; is the means of employing more fubje¢ts than 
any other branch of trade; brings immenfe fums of money into 
the kingdom ;_ increafes our fhipping; keeps our failors in 
our own fervice ; is the means of their geiting freightage in 
foreign ports, and difcourages the marine of other nations.— 
And the withdrawing the bounty, our author thinks, muft 
have all the contrary effeéts. 

XXVIII. Remarks on the laws relating to the game, and the 
aflociation fet on foot for the prefervation of it. In a letter 
from a country gentleman to his friend in town. 8vo. 6d. Swan. 

The author objects to the feveral aéts of parliament relating 
to the game, as obfcure, uncertain, and feemingly contradic- 
tory to one another 5 and wifhes that the aflociated gentlemen 
(whom he treats with good manners, tho’ he thinks they are 
embarked in a fcheme not entirely juftifiable) would ufe their 
weight and intereft for fuch an alteration of the old laws, as 
would render them lefs perplexing and expenfive than they now 
are, rather than proceed to enforcing them while liable to va- 
rious conftructions: to obviate the inconveniences of which, 
he recommends the collecting all the game-laws into one a&, 
to be laid out and explained in fo perfpicuous a manner, as en- 
tirely to fuit the apprehenfions of the meaner ranks among the 
country people, whom it chiefly concerns. 


X XIX. 
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XXIX. Confiderations on the game-laws, and the prefent 
practice of executing them ; with a hint to the non-fubfcribers, 
8vo. 6d. 4. Dodd. | 

This author attacks the affociation with great acutenefs and 
feverity. He enters largely into his fubject, which he feems to 
underftand very intimately ; and fays abundance of things that 
deferve the attention of all perfons interrefted in the killing, or 
the preferving, of the game. 


Divinity and CONTROVERSY. 


XXX. A genuine letter from mr. ‘Fohn Brainard, employed 
by the Scotch fociety for propagating the gofpel, a miffionary to 
the Indians in America, and minifter to a congregation of Jn- 
dians at Bethel, in Eaft Ferfey, to his friend in England. Giv- 
ing an account of the fuccefs of his labours, as well as the dif- 
ficulties and difcouragements that attend his miffion among 
thofe favages. 8vo. 2d. or 1s. 6d. per dozen. Ward. 

XXXI. An effay on deifm; or a panegyric upon the wits of 
the town. Infcribed ta the right hon. Robert lord Romney. 
By a gentleman of Kext.” 8vo. 6d. Owen. 

The author of this fhort piece endeavours to laugh the deifts 
into a right way of thinking, as argument, he fuppofes, can never 
prevail upon them. He confiders the charge of prieftcraft, fo 
often brought by them againft the religion of their country ; 
fhews how groundlefs it is, and that fuch ftrange abfurdities 
could neyer be advanced by them, if ignorance, vice, or pre- 
judice had not mounted the faddle of their underftandings. J 

XXXII. An examination of the rev. mr. Jackfon’s chrenolo- 
ieee antiquities: inwhich the errors and defeés of that ela- 

orate performance are demonftrated. In a letter to the au- 
thor. By the rev. ‘ohn Kennedy, reétor of Bradley in Derby- 
faire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. L. Davis. 

This piece is intended to confirm and illuftrate mr. Kennedy’s 
new method of {tating and explaining the {cripture chronology ; 
(fee Review for ‘Fuly laft) wherein he endeavours to afcertain 
the purity of our prefent Hebrew text, and to demonftrate the 
certainty of its chronology upon the aftronomical principles 
and data of the Pentateucd. 

He treats mr. Fackfon very cavalierly, and fpeaks with greit 
confidence of his own new method ; but whether there is fuf- 
ficient ground for this confidence or not, we fhall not pretend 
to determine. 

XXXII. Remarks on the condu& of Jofnua towards the Ca- 
paanites, 8vo. 6d. Baldwin, 
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The author of this piece endeavours to fhew, that in what- 
ever light Fofoua’s conduct towards the Canaanites be placed, * 
it is every way defenfible. If, fays he, the tranfaction is cons 
fdered as the action of ‘fa/bua, there is nothing in it beyond 
the common fate and fortune of war—if as done by the exprefs 
command of God, it is upon an occafion where it highly be- 
came the majefty of heaven to interpofe, for the honougof its 
own laws, the violation of which had been carried to the higheft 
pitch of provocation—if thofe circumftances of aggravation, 
which feem moft of all to expofe the hiftory to exception, be 
feparately examined, there is not one of them but will admit 
of a fair and fober juftification—And if to all this be added the 
confideration of another judicature, to correct a few appearing 
irregularities, infeparable from the prefent conftitution of na- 
ture, the point is placed beyond the reach of any future ob- 
jection. 

; What this author undertakes to vindicate is liable to very 
ftrong objections, to obviate which he has not, in our opinion, 
advanced any thing material. , 

XXXIV. The blefing of Judah by Jacob confidered ; and the 
era of Daniel’s weeks afcertained. In twodiffertations. By 
Fulius Bate, A. M. 8vo. 18. Withers. 

The firft of thefe-diflertations contains nothing that merits 2 
particular account; and with regard to the fecond, it would 
lead us beyond the bounds we mutt affign to this article, to 
give an account of the chronological criticifms contained in it. 
Such of our readers, therefore, as are not fatisfied about the 
era of Daniel’s weeks, muft have recourfe to the piece itfelf. 

XXXV. Animadverfions upon a paper intitled, A \etter from 
a clergyman in the country, to his friend at Dea/. In which, 
among other things, the cafe of fubfcribing to the thirty-nine 
articles of religion, &c. is largely confidered. To which is 
annexed by the publifher, a copy of the faid letter. 8vo. 15. 
Meadwws. , . 

This is a fenfible, genteel, and.fpirited anfwer to a fcurrj- 
lous letter from a clergyman in the country, &¢. which was dif- 
tributed gratis about the county of Kent, in a detached half 
fheet, between the folds of the Canterbury news-letter of No- 
vember 25, 1752. The letter-writer treats dr. Carter in a 
very abufive manner. Our author vindicates the doctor, who 
is charged with fhuffling and prevaricating with articles and 
fubferiptions: this gives our author o¢cafion to confider the 
cafe of fubfcribing to the thirty-nine articles, andvhe endea- 
Vours to fhew, that the church does not require fub/cription to 
be made in that precife fenfe, and no other, which fhe judges 
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to be agreeable to fcripture, but that a minifter is-left at liberty 
to fubfcribe the articles in any fenfe which he apprehends to be 
confonant to holy writ, and which he thinks they will béar. 


PoETICAL. A 


XXXVI. A love-ecpifile in verfe. Found at Paris, in the cell 
of an Jrifh carthufian, after his death. 4to. Is. Owen.) 

Thofe who will take the pains of turning to our account of 
the poems in the laft Review, p. 157. will difpenfe with our 
faying nothing more of this piece, than that it is very nearly of 
the fame nature, rank, and degree of merit with the Cambridge 
gentleman’s Laura. 

XXXVII. The thought, apoem. Addrefled to the ladies, 
Folio, 6d. Rebinfon. P 

The title of this pamphlet feems to be a mifnomer ; for it is 
a very thoughtlefs and languid piece. It confifts only of fome 
poor, trite verfes about the ladies ; of whom the author fays as 
many foft and fweet things as any rhiming fchool-boy could 
pick up to charm the firft young mifs that ftrikes his fancy. 
He points out what accomplifhments he would wifh to find in 
the nymph who fhall be the happy object of his peculiar choice ; 
aad concludes with the following very fignificant lines. | 


With her, content in any clime I'd live, 
Repos’d with eafe, bereft of all my care; 
At night’s approach I'd bid my fair adieu, 
And on her panting bofom lie till morn. 


XXXVIII. An ode to the moft unpopular man living. 4to. €d. 
No publifher’s name. 

An invective againft fome great man, on account, as we fup- 
pofe, (for it is an obfcure piece) of the late differences relat- 
ing to the tutorage of the P of W-----, 

XXXIX. An epifile to the rev. dr. Young, occafioned by his 
new tragedy, the Brothers. 4to. 6d. Bouquet. 

There is nothing remarkable in this epiftie, which confifts 
only of a few indifferent commendatory verfes in praife of dr. 
Young. ' 
XL. Mifcellaneous odes. 1. The fifth ode of the fourth book 
of Horace to Augu/tus when abroad, imitated. 2. An ode to 
friendfhip. 3. Anode to the earl of H-----t, 4. Anode to 
the bifhop of N------ b. 5. An ode to virtue. 4to. 1s. Reeve. 

A performance not lefs infignificant than the foregoing epiftle. 
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Agr. xxxti1. The Brothers, A tragedy, aéted at the theatre 
royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 15, 6d. Dodfley. 


HIS. performance, which has given us lefs pleafure than 

we have received from the former works of the learned 
and ingenious dr. Young, is founded on the ftory of the two fons 
of Philip king of Macedon ; the youngeft of whom, Demetrius, 
loft his life by the unnatural machinations of his elder brother, 
Perfeus: who fucceeded his father, and who was the laft of the 
fucceflors of Alexander the Great. For the unfortunate end of 
Perfeus and his empire, fee the Roman hiftory, about the time 
of the fecond Punic war. 

The author of this tragedy has not greatly deviated in the in- 
cidents and cataftrophe, from the facts related in the hiftory. 
But as the unhappy fate of Demetrius might, fingly, have prov- 
ed infufficient to excite all that tendernefs and fympathy of dif- 
trefs, requifite to command the paffions and the applaufe of a 
Britifh audience, he has introduced another fource of compaf- 
fiom, by connecting the fate of his hero with that of a young 
princefs, who perifhes with her amiable lover. 

“Compared with moft of our modern tragedies, the Brother's 
will appear to confiderable advantage ; but, viewed with the 
Bufiris and the Revenge of the fame author, it will be. deemed 
almoft a cold and unaffecting performance. The truthis, the 
ftory is lefs happily chofen, and: the conduct of the play lefs 
animated with interefting bufinefs; nor does it abound with 
that variety of noble fentiments and ftriking thoughts, or with 
that continual force of expreffion, that are to be found in the 
Revenge, &c. Yet are there many paflages in this tragedy that 
breath the genius and fpirit of their author, and blaze with fupe- 
rior luftre among the lefs fhining parts of the work. 

The apoftrophe to confcience, uttered by king Philip, under 
the horrors of felf-conviction, on a retrofpective view of the 
crimes of his paft life, feems very lively and expreflive of the 
real feelings of perfons in fueh circumftances, 


Confcience, what art thou? thou tremendous pow’r ! 
Who doit inhabit us without our leave ; 4 
And art, within ourfelves, another felf, 

A matter-felf, that loves to domineer, 

And treat the monarch frankly as the flave. 
How doft thou light a torch to diftant deeds? 
Make the paft, prefent; and the future, frown ? 
How, ever and anon, awake the foul, 

As with a peal of thunder, to ftrange horrors, 
In this long reftlefs dream, which idiots hug, 
Nay, wife men flatter with the name of life ? 
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The agonies of this unhappy father, on account of the fatal 
difcord between his two fons, of which he takes cognizance as 
judge, to acquit the one, as aéting on the defenfive, and doom 
the aggreflor to death; are finely defcribed, and very naturally 
paint the miferable fitudtion of a fond parent, in fuch a dread- 
ful dilemma. The fcene opening, difcovers the court, king, 
fc. Enter Perfeus and Demetrius in chains, from different 
fides of the ftage. On feeing his fons thus brought before him 
Philip breaks into the following pathetic exclamation. 


I have no fons; and that J ever had, 

Ts now my heavieft curfe: and yet what care, 

What pains, I took to curb their rifing rage! 

How often have I rang'd thro’ hiftory 

To find examples for their private ufe ? 

The Theban brothers did I fet before them== 

What blood! what defolation! but in vain! 

For thee, Demetrius, did I go to Rome, 

And bring thee patterns thence of brother’s love 3 

The Quintii, and the Scipio’s: but in vain! 

If I’m a monarch, where is your obedience ? 

If I’m a father, where’s your duty to me? 

If old, your veneration due to years? 

But I have wept, and you have {worn, in vain !ams | 

How happy is your mother in the grave ! 

She, when fhe bore you, fuffer’d lefs: her pangs, 

Her pungeat pangs, throb thro’ the father’s heart.—s=s 
They that fhould thelter me from ev'ry blatt, 

To be themfelves the ftorm! O bow Rowe triumphs f, 

Oh! how they bring this hoary head to fhame! 

Conqueft and fame, the labour of muy life, 

Now turn againit me; and call in the world 

To gaze at what was Philip, but who now 

Wants e’en the wretch’s privilegesa with, 

Whatcan I with? Demetrius may be guiltlefs, 

What then is Per/eus? Judgment hangs as yet 

Doubtful o’er them; but J’m condemn'd already ; 

For both are mine, and one——is foul as hell. 

SHould thefe two hands wage war; (thefe hands lefs dear!) 

What boots it which prevails? In both I bleed.— 


“sd 


There is a particular beauty in the tranfition in the twelfth 
line from the bottom of the laft quotation, where the king re- 
fle&s on the triumph his hated enemics the Romans would en- 
joy over him on account of this melancholy event ; which 
none but thofe who have feen, or perufed, this performance, and 
marked the character of the haughty and implacable Philip, 
¢an juftly perceive, or fufficiently admire, 

We defigned to have felected a few other paflages from this 
tragedy, but find our intention abridged for want of room. lH 
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